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current affairs ...a front row seat with 
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This year more than ever... 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


a complete classroom program of current affairs and their meaning 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS are covered in a major article each week. 
An issue before Congress, a problem of local or state government, 
economic or social trends and their meaning — whatever the topic, 
Senior ScHo.astic explores it from every side, fills in all the 
necessary background. And this year—with more maps, charts 
and photos—it’s the liveliest coverage ever. (Pages 16 to 19.) 


WORLD AFFAIRS, unfolding dramatically from day to day, come 
to your classroom in a major weekly article. Words and pictures 
recreate the events. And our expert news analysts probe behind 
the events — showing their causes, exploring the lines of historical 
continuity that give them dimension and meaning. In the final 
issue, a comprehensive review summarizes the year’s events. (Pages 
11 to 14.) 


NEWS .. . concise, impartial coverage of the week’s events. 
(Pages 22 to 25.) And more than just news: What’s Behind It ex- 
plains the background and points up the significance of the news 
event. Also Science in the News . . . coming in all regular issues. 


CREATIVE AMERICANS, a new weekly feature, tells the story of 
people whose ideas or original endeavors helped make America as 
we know it. Starting with Colonial times, this year-long series 
will parallel the history syllabus up to the present. (Page 15.) 


THE FORUM TOPIC each week develops an important issue of 
the day, with objective arguments for all sides. Your Teacher 
Edition suggests many ways to use this feature as a classroom 
activity. Throughout the year, Senior SCHOLASTIC encourages a 
spirit of creative controversy —helping students see how opposed 
positions may be reconciled and result in clearer understanding. 
(Pages 8 to 10.) 


GUIDANCE AND RECREATION FEATURES — written by specialists 
in each field. They include “Boy dates Girl,” a weekly sports page, 
career planning, regular columns on TV, movies and hobbies. 


TESTING PROGRAM -— ready to use, easy to grade. You get a 
current affairs survey test early in September .. . plus four 40- 
minute tests (two each semester) to measture students’ progress. 
Also, each week there’s a test page based on the contents of the 
issue, and a quick quiz on the news. 
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U. S. AM” ‘“VORLD 
AFFAIRS ANNUAL— 


Your Key to Understanding 

the News 

Expanded 1957 edition—coming free 
to every student with the Sept. 27 
issue. This 50-page supplement gives 
invaluable background for following 
current affairs throughout the year. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
1957 Highlights: 
— Trouble Areas... World Progress Areas 
on: 

Asia. Europe, Africa, Latin America, Middle East 
Twe: Fateful Years (1936-1957) 
U Nations 

Pacts Around the World 

Population afd World Resources 

Comparative Governments and Economic Systems 
international: Trade and Its importance 

How the U. S. Deals with Foreign Affairs 

Maps: 10 pages, in color 
_INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR — special Oct. 25 issue. Here, in 
one place, students get all the back- 
ground they need to follow the events 
of the IGY. And you don’t have to be 
an atomic scientist to teach it. Lueid 
illustrations and highly readable text 
give your students all the answers 
about satellites, rockets, and the roles 
of the U.S. and other countries in the 
IGY. During the year, further develop- 
ments will be reported in SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. 


CAREERS — Coming Feb. 21, a spe- 
cial supplement to help students 
plan their future careers. Includes 
vocational aptitude tests, list of free 
career pamphlets, scholarship oppor- 
tunities, and career advice from 
leaders in business and industry. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT -— special 
March 14 issue covering the struc- 
ture and operation of our Federal 
Government. Clearly explains the re- 
lationship of the three branches, and 
lists current office holders. Going be- 
hind the scenes, it brings students a 
personal close-up of key figures in 
government. 
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Teaching Aids... 


NEW 1957-58 WORLD NEWS MAP-—/ree with 
10 or more subscriptions. This handsome wall 
map is printed in full color... extra large (34” 
x 44”) so the whole class can see. Three special 
insert maps show enlargements of Middle East, 
Southeast Asia, and Antarctica (with IGY 
bases). Color-keyed throughout to show at a 
glance the major alignments of nations—NATO, 
SEATO, the Arab League, etc. Panels, placed 
at-strategic points, note important trends in 
the news. Students can keep these up to date 
by adding news items each week from SENIOR 
ScHOLASTIC. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK — New 
revised edition . . . offered as a special service 
to subscribers at production cost. Contents in- 
clude: How to Study, How to Read Periodicals, 
How to Use the Library, How to Take Notes. 
Available to subscribers only, at 10¢ each, as 
follows: with semester order, one copy for each 
student subscription; with school year order, 
two copies for each subscription. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER — With your order for 
10 or more copies, you receive a free subscrip- 
tion to SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition of SENIor 
Scuo.astic. Issued weekly, this educational 
news magazine keeps you abreast of latest 
events in the profession, reports on all major 
conventions, summarizes current legislation 
that may affect teachers. A Teaching Guide 
each week brings you lesson plans, discussion 
topics, and ideas for classroom activities. Also 
included—articles on the social studies curricu- 
lum... and Listenables and Lookables, a guide 
to the best programs coming on T'V and radio. 


ACHIEVEMENT KEYS — beautifully gold-fin- 
ished, designed as student awards. Two keys 
sent free on request with 10 or more sub- 
scriptions. 





4-T 
1 Magazine for Every 


EXPLORER, Grade 4. Stories, news, 
pictures, discussions and games—to 
help children explore and enjoy their 
widening world. 


NEWSTIME, Grade 5. Entertaining, 
colorful materials in reading, social 
studies, science and arts. Designed 
by experts for the interests and needs 
of children today. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7 
and 8. A richly varied program in 
English and social studies: news, 
geography, American history, sci- 
ence, reading, grammar and vocabu- 
lary. 


, WORLD NEEK, Grades 8, 9 and 10. 
Stimulating help for younger high 
school students in understanding 
issues of the day. Features weekly 
world affairs units—also news, history, 
civies, economics, geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, GRADES 10, 
11 and 12. Helps high school stu- 
dents acquire fundamentals of good 
citizenship—through presentation and 


Fi 


Grade, 4 through 12 


discussion of world news, problems 
of democracy, social and cultural 
problems, civics and government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 
11 and 12. A fresh approach to read- 
ing, writing, speaking and listening, 
with weekly workbook unit on gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, usage. 
Also stories, letter writing, social 
guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 
11 and 12. Builds knowledge and 
appreciation of the living literature 
of our time through selections from 
the best modern writing—short 
stories, plays, condensed books, es- 
says and poetry. 


CO-ED, Grades 7 through 12. A 
new monthly magazine for students 
of homemaking. Curriculum areas 
covered include: Social Relation- 
ships, Family Living, Personality De- 
velopment, Good Grooming, Food, 
Health and Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement, Child Care, Leisure Activ- 
ities, etc. 


cningd 
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ORDER NOW AT NO RISK... 


The attached card will 
bring SENIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC to all your students. 
You may revise a “tenta- 
tive” order any time with- 
in three weeks after re- 
ceipt of first copies. You'll 
be billed only after order 
is final. 


(Please pass the second 
card along to an inter- 
ested friend.) 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is 
published weekly during 
the school year (31 issues). 
Subscription, 65¢ per pu- 
pil per semester, $1.30 
per school year. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Teaching Guide 4 : 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


raised anew proposals to curb the Court’s 
powers. More probable is enactment of 
legislation to clarify laws and practices 
to which the Court took exception. 


How to Use the Teaching Guide 


1. Each week “Teaching Guide for 
Senior Scholastic” will offer discussion 
questions, activities, references, and quiz 
material based on the contents. 

2. Whether you use Senior Scholastic 
for a once-a-week current affairs lesson, 
several times a week, or as a supple- 
ment to the regular curriculum, you will 
find that the Teaching Guide offers a 
quick guide to the contents. 

8. Complete lesson plans will be in- 
cluded frequently. They will be built 
around an Aim, Motivation, Assignment, 
Pivotal Questions, Application or Sum- 
mary, Things to Do, and References. 
Some articles will be prefaced by de- 
tailed digests. These will make it un- 
necessary for you to re-read the article. 
Also, the digests, if read in advance of 
the article, will help you to decide 
whether to use the article in the current 
week or to set the article aside for use 
later in the term. 

4. Urge students to save each issue 
of the magazine. Thus you can return to 
an appropriate article later in the semes- 
ter. Also, it will help in review for the 


mid-term and end-term quizzes each 
semester. 

5. No teacher can hope to use all the 
suggestions in the Teaching Guide. We 
hope that in selecting from them busy 
teachers will be aided in building a plan 
for the day or in developing a larger 
unit of work. 


The Supreme Court (p. 16) 


American History, Government 


Digest of the Article 

Three recent decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the area of individual 
rights have stirred controversy. In the 
Jencks case, the Court ruled in effect 
that defense attorneys had the right to 
examine pertinent F. B. I. files used in 
the prosecution of their clients. In the 
Watkins case, the Court placed limits 
on the powers of Congressional investi- 
gating committees. In the Smith Act 
case, the Court reversed the cqnviction 
of 14 West Coast Communists, holding 
that mere membership in the Commu- 
nist party did not prove actual con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government. 

Critics of the Supreme Court have 


Aim 

To help students evaluate recent 
Supreme Court decisions in the field of 
individual rights. 


Assignment 

1. For each of the following Supreme 
Court cases: the Jencks case, the Wat- 
kins case, and the Smith Act case, state 
(a) why the case came before the Court; 
(b) the decision of the Court and the 
reasons for the decision. 

2. Show how one recent Supreme 
Court decision in the area of individual 
rights has stirred controversy. 


Things to Do 

1. For each of the cases discussed in 
the article, appoint a government attor- 
ney and a defense attorney. The class 
can sit as judges. Each attorney can 


(Teaching Guide continued on page 5-T, 
following bound-in Student Edition) 
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Meet Malaya... 
World’s Youngest Nation 
(See pp. 12-15) 
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May | borrow 
some Skrip for my 
(Sheaffer Cartridge Pen? 





The neatest and newest “Tool for School” 


Forget the mess of inkwell filling. This pen fills flicker-quick 
with a see-through cartridge of genuine Skrip. So safe, you 
can carry a spare in your purse or pocket. And the point? 


Packed with personality! A genuine Sheaffer point that you Just drop 
Skrip cartridge 
into barrel, 


favorite color, too, at your favorite school store. and write! 


choose because it writes and looks like you. Choose your 


When it comes to writing—come to Sheaffer's 


SHEAFFERS—,,. | © 


qe) CARTRIDGE PEN P cain handy 


Pen, with 2 
The fountain pen that fills like a ballpoint Shrip cartridges 


© 1987 W. a. SHEAFFER PEK CQ, FORT MADISON, 1A., U.S.A. © IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT., IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE © IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 





Senior Scholastic 4 
A National Magazine for Senior High Ht k @ ff re | 
Schoo! Classrooms. Published Weekly ran 1 0} by 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF MOST VALUABLE PLAYER 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 
John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- ° ° 

man of the Editorial Board in the National Pro Football League, 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 
Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associate a 

Editor: Roy Hemming (Forum Topic, News); As- ye ll 

sistant Editors: David Feldman (Foreign Affairs), ce te S you what 
Peter Van Avery (National Affairs), Irving de W. 


Talmadge (Scholastic Magazines accredited U.N. 

correspondent), Herman Masin (Sports), Philip - 

Hartung (Movies), Dick Kleinert (TV-Radio), Art 

Stone (Records); Mary Jane Dunton (Art Direc- 

tor), Charles Hurley (Art Editor); Sarah McC. ES 

Gorman (Production Editor); Lavinia Dobler . iit e 

(Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Library Research), . ig tie equipment 
Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher Edition). : . ‘ 


Don Layman, Vice-President, Advertising * Ken se . pe ‘ 
Hall, Assistant Advertising Director * Arthur : . lel 

Neiman, Eastern Advertising Manager * M. R. : ‘ali. ‘ means re) im. 
Tennerstedt, Western Advertising Manager * 
Agnes Laurino, Treasurer and Business Manager * 
C. Elwood Drake, Associate Director of Field Ser- 
vice * John P. Spaulding, Direct Mail Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1957 
Mr. Homer S. Anderson, Principal, Ponca City 
Senior High School, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
Dr. Emlyn Jones, Director of Social Studies, 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. 
Mr. Carl Lang, Head of Social Studies Depart- Pian t . : 
ment, Monroe High School, Rochester, New “It’s a matter of confidence. You drive harder and tackle 





York. 
Mame Peseety . Ginn, Santeet Senter Ge harder with Wilson equipment to help you. I’ve looked over 


School, Muncie, Indiana. 


Mr. Joseph E. Passarella, Administrative Assist- | “1. . vo . 
ant in Charge of Curriculum Development. | the Wilson youth equipment, and I can tell you it is built 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New ; . ; . 
Jersey. to the same high standards of protection as the equipment 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published fo et 17 
weekly during the school year Sept. : 
through May inclusive except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Second-class mail privileges 
oneness at Dayton, O. Contents copyright, 1957, 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Indexed in Readers’ . 

Guide to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau Wilson F-2074 Youth Helmet with bar mask 

of Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.36 a Choice of colors and stripes. 6% - 7% Wilson F-3170 Shoulder Pads 
school year each, 65 cents a semester each. Single “ 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year : Maximum protection, comfortable 
Single copy, 10 cents, except specicl issues so fit. Padded with % inch rubber. 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


we use in the pro league. It will help your game, too!” 








What's in This Issue 


Letters to the Editor_ 
Forum Topic of the Week 
Putting the Brakes on Horsepower 
Lafayette—Hero of Two Worlds_ ; 
Meet Malaya—World’s Youngest Nation | The Wilson trademark is your guarantee of quality 
World Personality: Tengku Abdul Rahman__ | Recognized by top experts in all sports—Wilson makes 
The Supreme Court—Watchdog of the finest equipment for baseball, tennis, golf, basket- 
the Constitution ball, footbali—all sports...Win with Wilson 




















Understanding the News 
Newsmaker of the Week: Boris Morros | Wilson TD-Y Football. Peb- 
a pom News___ Frank Gifford is a member of the ble grain cowhide. Exclusive 
t oe vanes ce . — Wilson Advisory Staff and plays tacky grip" tanned in for 
. ee eer ee eee yeeros for the New York Giants faster ball handlin 
Million Dollar Challenge, by Pat Frank 2 a 
Crossword Puzzle__ a 2 Available wherever quality sports equipment is sold. 


You Can Win an | 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Set _ & 

Fellow ng the Films i 5x W 

Following the Films and Film Checklist . e 

Boy dates Girl___ ; Win With 


Looking and Listening Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Illinois 





He gets the Hoyal treatment 


The Royal Portable has a lot of work- 
saving features... including Twin- 
Pak, the quick-change, no-smudge 
ribbon... wonderful Magic® Margin 
...and the famous Royal light touch... 
plus your choice of 6 handsome colors. 


He’s the ‘“‘man most likely to suc- 
ceed”... the man who shows up time 
and again on the honor-roll. 


And he owes a great deal of his 
success to his Royal Portable. Makes 
his homework neater and more ac- 
curate, helps him finish assignments 
faster. Takes the drudge out of school- 
work, too, so that he likes to study. 
(Well almost, anyway!) 


ROYAL 


When you’re shopping for a port- 
able, remember Royal’s Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. It’s the easy way to buy 
—and win admiration, too! 


.«- the world’s most wanted portable 


product of Royal McBee Corporation 


New Twin-Pak Ribbon. So easy to 
change ribbons im seconds. Just lift out the 
old, drop in the new Twin-Pak. Nothing to 
wind or thread. And no smudgy fingers. 





It’s nice to Set together ... to take time for talk... 


and for a Coke. Over 50 million times a day somebody, somewhere, takes time to enjoy 


Coca-Cola. So good in taste, in such good taste . . . wouldn’t you like a Coke right now? 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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New ANSCOFLEX II has 
features of more expensive cameras. 
Yet, it’s only $18.95 


You can almost boss perfect results out of the 
Anscoflex II. Flick the handy dial, for instance, and 

a built-in yellow filter swings into place . . . coaxes 
out those clear, fluffy clouds that make your pictures 
sparkle. With no more fuss—another dial positions a 
built-in close-up lens, and presto—you can shoot vivid 
portraits and nature studies as near as 3) feet! You'll 
like the full-size reflex viewer, the flash-synchronized 
shutter, too. No other pre-set camera combines 

so many “expensive caniera”’ features! Anscoflex II, 
only $18.95. See it at your favorite photo counter. 








————aasee = ANSCO 


Pan Film for wonderful ‘ n The House of Photographic Firsts, Binghamton, New York 
black-and-white shots! ... i A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
in single rolls and a)" 
the money-saving 
3-roll ECONOMY PAK. 


















Going Steady? NO! 
Dear Editor: 


None of this going steady stuff for 
me! I think it’s about the silliest thing 
any boy or girl can do. 

What teen-agers should do is play 
the field. After all, who would buy a 
new car without shopping around first? 
Experience is the best teacher. 

Another reason I feel so strongly) 
against going steady is that it is a sign 
of the “herd instinct.” Do we all have 
to do the same things? Americans are 
starting to dress alike, act alike, and— 
worst of all—think alike. 

Now it’s getting so that if you aren't 
going steady, you're a “square” as far 
as the rest of the crowd is concerned. 
Well, this “square,” for one, isn’t going 
to run with the rest of the herd. I’m an 
individual, and I’m proud of it! I'd like 
to hear how the other “squares” among 
your readers feel about this 

John Mallia 
Hartford, Connecticut 


(We'd be happy to act as a clearing 
house for letters from vur readers deal- 
ing with the pro’s and con’s of going 
steady. We'll publish the best of them. 
So send them in. Address yours to: 
“Letters to the Editor,” Senior Scholas- 
tic, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
New York.—Editors. ) 


College Students and Taxes 


Dear Editor: 

This summer I am working as a 
waiter at a resort hotel. Including tips, 
I figure that my earnings will add up to 
more than $1,000. But what a shock it 
was when I found out that I will have 
to pay $62 income tax to the Govern- 
ment! 

Not that I don’t realize that the Gov- 
ernment must pay its expenses with the 
money it gets from taxpayers. I know it 
has to spend billions of dollars every 
year for national defense and all the 
other services we get. But why pick on 


Letters 


me? I planned to use the money | 
earned not for a hot rod or flashy clothes, 
but to pay my way through college next 


year. The $62 taxes I'll have to turn 


over to the Government would go a 
long way toward covering the costs of 
textbooks and a lot of other things I'll 
need next year. 

It seems to me that some exception 
could be made for teen-agers who are 
saving up to pay for a college education. 
The Government allows you only a $600 
deduction before you have to start pay 
ing income tax. This figure should be 
raised to at least $1,000. 

I wonder how the rest of your readers 
who work part-time or during the sum 
mer months feel about this? 

Dennis Williams 
Philadelphia, Pa 


(We also wonder how our readers 
feel about this. Whether you agree o1 
disagree with Dennis, we’d like to learn 
your opinion. We'll print the best let- 
ters on the subject.—Editors 


IGY—the Reason Why 
Dear Editor: 

Almost every time I pick up a news- 
paper, an article about some phase of the 
International Geophysical Year (IGY) 
stares me in the eye. I know that IGY 
is a cooperative effort by the scientists 
of the world to find out more about the 
earth we live on. But all the references 
to cosmic rays, solar flares, aurora, ged- 
magnetism, etc., leave me in outer space. 
I wish Senior Scholastic would take time 
out to explain what IGY is all about 

Sondra Alexander 
Dallas, Texas 


(We plan to do just that! Our Octo- 
ber 25 issue will be devoted completely 
to the International Geophysical Year. 
We hope this special issue will brighten 
the IGY picture for our readers.—Edi 
tors. ) 


Against Atoms-for-Peace Program 
Dear Editor: 

The U. S. made a great mistake when 
it joined the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) this summer. 
Why? These are the reasons: 

(1) Remember Pearl Harbor! Before 
the start of World War II, some Ameri- 









can businessmen cleaned up by selling 
scrap metal to Japan. Eventually we got 
the scrap back. How? As Japanese bul 
lets, shells, and bombs. 

Now we -have set the stage for the 
same thing to happen again. The U. S 
has pledged itself to contribute thou 
sands of pounds of uranium to membe 
nations of the IAEA. It’s true that the 
use of this uranium will supposedly be 
“supervised.” But how can we be posi 
tive that some of it won't secretly be 
switched into the manufacture of nucleai 
bombs that may some day be used to 
pound our cities to dust? 

(2) The cost. As usual the U. S 
must bear the lion’s share. The atoms- 
for-peace program will set us back more 
than a billion dollars. 

Roger Templeton 
St. Louis, Mo 


Wanted: A Cure for Shyness 


Dear Editor: 

I'm a junior in high school. Recently 
I learned that a certain boy has had a 
crush on me for a long time. The funny 
thing about the situation is that I have 
liked him ever since I entered high 
school. 

This boy has never had a girl friend 
What’s more, he has never even shown 
that he likes me. Should I just try to 
forget him, or what should I do? He 
won't even say “Hi!” 

Irene Ihasala 
Norwood, Mass 


(What's on your mind? Senior Scho- 
lastic prints a weekly department called 
“Boy dates Girl” to help solve yow 
dating, school, personality, or family 
problems. It’s written by Gay Head, a 
pert Miss eager to help you find the 
answers. If you have a question you'd 
like answered in “Boy dates Girl,” mail 
it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 38 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. N. Y 

Editors. ) 


Orchids 
Dear Editor 
Thanks a lot for Senior Scholastic! | 
look forward to reading it every week. 
I especially like the crossword puzzles, 
the movie reviews, and the science page. 
Vincent Giorgio 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wide World photo 


Crash was set up with dummy drivers and passengers. At 50 mph cars plowed five feet into each other. 


Putting the BRE 


A pro and con discussion: Should automobile taxes be based 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


“Exceeding the speed limit is the greatest single cause of automobile 
deaths and injuries.” So says a spokesman for the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies. “Speeding,” he insists, “is to blame for 
one out of every two auto deaths, and four out of every ten injuries.” 

Today motorists can readily hit 80 miles per hour in nearly any 
make of car. Certain models can do more than 100 mph! 

For this reason efforts are being made to halt the emphasis on auto 
horsepower. In June the Automobile Manufacturers Association (repre- 
senting all major U.S. auto manufacturers) agreed to cut down the in- 
dustry’s advertising emphasis on speed and horsepower. The AMA also 
agreed not to participate in racing competitions. 

Some people, however, contend that these measures are not enough. 
They say something more is needed. 

A bill was introduced recently in the New Hampshire legislature to re- 
strict the horsepower and size of automobiles in that state. The New 
Hampshire Senate rejected the bill. 

A similar bill has been proposed for consideration by the Kentucky 
legislature at its next session. This bill would tax automobiles accord- 
ing to horsepower. The suggested scale would run from 15 cents per 
horsepower on cars of 201-250 horsepower, up to $2.50 per horse- 
power for cars of 350 horsepower or more. Cars with low horsepower 
thus would pay a small tax, while cars with high horsepower would pay 
a steeper tax. 

Aim of the bill is not to raise revenue but to influence car owners to 
demand that manufacturers reduce horsepower as a safety measure. 

Lawmakers in other states are watching the outcome of the Kentucky 
bill for possible action in their states. Would such laws be desirable? 
Or are there other ways to cut down the nation’s tragic highway acci- 
dent rate? Here are arguments on various sides of the issue. 


FOR! 


1. Our highway accident rate has be- 
come the shame of America. It demands 
immediate legislative action. 


In the past 57 years, more Ameri- 
cans have been killed in highway acci- 
dents than in all U.S. wars since 1776! 

America has lost 1,130,393 persons 
in eight wars between 1776 and 1957. 
We have lost 1,217,694 persons be- 
tween 1900 and mid-1957 in auto ac- 
cidents. 

This is a shocking statistic. We de- 
mand that our lawmakers and Govern- 
ment leaders pursue policies which will 
spare our nation the ravages of an- 
other war. ‘Isn't it likewise time to de- 
mand that they pass laws which will 
cut down the carnage on our nation’s 
highways? . 

Let’s face it: the average American 
today runs a far greater risk of being 
maimed or slaughtered by an auto- 
mobile than by a nuclear bomb! 

The annual economic loss to the U.S. 
through auto accidents is more than 
$4,000,000,000. And the human sta- 
tistics, terrible as they are, do not tell 
the whole story. They do not reveal 
the heartbreak and personal tragedies 
behind the statistics. 

Survey after survey shows that speed 
is the cause of most fatal accidents. 
And behind an auto’s capacity for 
speed lies one basic factor: horsepower. 





Wide World photo 


What ‘test crash (left) means measured in human life: Six students died when car above smash d into tree. 


on Horsepower 


on horsepower as a way fo cut down the accident rate? 


Don Sturgill, acting Director of 
Safety in Kentucky, told Senior Scho- 
lastic: “The horsepower race some 
manufacturers are engaged in has done 
irreparable harm to state safety pro- 
grams. Some method should be devel- 
oped to control horsepower .. .” 

Representative Walter Norblad (Rep.., 
Ore.) told Senior Scholastic: “Automo- 
bile manufacturers, both here and 
abroad, continue to increase materially 
the horsepower of their vehicles each 
year, and openly brag about it in their 
advertising. Placing such unnecessary 
horsepower in the hands of our driving 
population simply that they 
have greater and greater speed and 
with this greater speed, an 
annual accident rate. 

“Cutting down horsepower by taxa- 
tion or any other reasonable method 
will mean cutting down the loss of 
human lives. Death on the highway 
must be controlled by every possible, 
reasonable method.” 


means 


increased 


2. High-powered cars are a menace 
on public highways. 

We've given America’s 77,000,000 
drivers plenty of opportunity to prove 
they can be responsible behind the 
wheel. Instead, they have demonstrated 
—in column upon column of shocking 
statistics—that they are completely in- 
capable of controlling either them- 
selves or their automobiles. 


Since 1930 the average horsepower 
of automobiles has doubled. In some 
cars it has tripled, and in a few even 
quadrupled! During this same 27-year 
period, the top speed of most autos 
has jumped from 66 mph to 99 mph. 

Giving drivers high-powered cars 
to play with is as déadly as giving 
them loaded guns. Somebody is bound 
to get hurt. 

But no automobile manfacturer is 
going to stop producing high-powered 
cars,on his own initiative. He will do 
so only if the car-buying public de- 
mands it. And the car-buying public 
is not going to demand it by polite ap- 
peals to reason and logic. Appeals to 
reason, in the form of posted speed 
limits in every state, are ignored daily 
with frightening regularity. 

The best way to mak 
aware of the seriousness of the problem 
is to hit them where they are most sen- 
sitive: their pocketbooks. If people are 
forced to pay steep taxes to own high- 
powered cars, they will buy fewer and 
fewer of them. 

Then, and only then, will manufac- 
turers stop emphasizing horsepower. 


Americans 


3. Horsepower and speed have little 
practical value in the long run. 


The emphasis that some manufac- 
turers have put on horsepower really 
serves only as a sales “gimmick.” Like 
many other-advertising claims, it tries 
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to convince the buyer that he is get- 
ting something “more” for his money. 

Actually, the man who buys this 
extra horsepower need never use it. 
Only fools do—the fools who threaten 
your safety on the road by abusing 
horsepower to achieve speed. 

Rudolph F. King, registrar of motor 
vehicles of Massachusetts, reports that 
today’s horsepower “far exceeds maneu 
verability of the vehicles, with the re 
sult that there is a lack of control. The 
distance required to halt the car going 
at high speed often is too long.” 

When you double your speed, your 
stopping distance is quadrupled. The 
National Safety Council adds this so- 
bering fact: The traveled 
while braking from 70 mph to 50 mph 
is greater than the distance it takes to 
come to a complete stop from an initial, 
speed of 55 mph! 

Speed demons don’t save nearly as 
much time as they think they do. Be 
sides, they pay heavily for that time 
in vastly increased gas and oil con 
sumption. On a 1,000-mile trip, for ex 
ample, a driver speeding at 70 miles 
per hour uses three more tankfuls of 
gas than a driver traveling at 55 mph 

Every practical consideration, there 
fore, leads to one conclusion: it is time 
to flag down the emphasis on speed 
and horsepower in atttomobiles. And 
it must be done before thousands of 
more Americans are slaughtered on our 
highways. The most practical way to 
apply the brakes is to tax high-powered 
cars off the highway 


distance 
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AGAINST! 


1. A “horsepower tax” does not get 
at the root of the accident problem. 


No sensible person will deny that 
today’s accident rate is a national dis- 
grace. But enacting a tax based on the 
horsepower of automobiles is not the 
way to attack this problem. 

First of all, the tax would apply only 
to persons owning automobiles. In 
many families it is not the car owner 
who speeds or otherwise abuses the 
rules of the road. It is often other mem- 
bers of the family—persons who would 
not feel the pinch of the “horsepower 
tax.” 

Second, the main cause of accidents 
is not horsepower but “headpower’—or 
the lack of it! No Federal, state, or lo- 
cal tax can put common sense into a 
reckless driver’s thick head. Certain 
nuts behind the wheel can cause fatal 
accidents with a mere 50-horsepower 
car traveling at 25 miles per hour! 


2. Horsepower and speed are some- 
times necessary for safe driving. 


The additional horsepower in mod- 
ern automobiles was not put there just 
to add speed. It’s there to provide 
added safety and economy. 

This added horsepower helps to 
achieve faster “pickup” for accelera- 
tion. Today’s high-powered cars can 
accelerate from 10 to 60 mph in only 
half the time required by older auto- 
mobiles. This ability to attain cruising 
speeds rapidly means less danger to 
the driver when he pulls onto high- 
speed superhighways — as millions of 
Americans do every day! 

High horsepower is also needed to 
move today’s larger, more wind-resist- 








The Forum Topic for this issue is 

based on a suggestion submitted 
by Nancy L. Carl, of Bloomsburg, 
Pa., for which she receives $5. Do 
you have a subject that would be 
good as a Forum Topic? Send your 
suggestion, together with 50-to-100 
words telling why you think the 
topic is important, to Forum Topic 
of the Week, Senior Scholastic, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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ant surfaces,’ as well as today’s heavier 
auto bodies. 

High horsepower is also necessary 
for today’s gadget-laden cars. Auto- 
matic transmission, power brakes, and 
power steering bleed as much as 20 
horsepower from an engine. Air-con- 
ditioning units take another 10 horse- 
power. 

Automobile owners must pay extra 
to get these features in new automo- 
biles. Is it fair to shove still anothet 
extra charge—in the form of a tax—on 
top of all this? 


3. Horsepower should not be confused 
with abuses of speed. 

According to the National Safety 
Council, most fatal accidents occur 
when drivers are going too fast for 
road conditions. This means traffic, 
weather, road surfaces, etc. Even 20 
mph can be too fast on glare ice! 

In fact, the Cornell Committee for 
Transportation Safety finds that more 
than 60 per cent of fatal accidents in- 
volve impact at speeds of less than 40 
miles per hour. 

Why, then, should high horsepower 
be blamed for the high accident rate? 
Even in those cases in which speed is 
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under different road conditions. 
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the major cause of an accident, the 
speed rarely has any direct relation to 
the “horsepower capacity” of the car. 
If there were a direct relation, then 
most accidents would have to occur at 
70-90 mph—which they do not! _ 

Auto manufacturers themselves have 
admitted that their advertising may 
have unnecessarily emphasized speed 
and horsepower in the recent past. 
They have voluntarily agreed to use 
more restraint in future advertising. 
But they rightly insist that horsepower 
has an important function in modern 
cars aside from speed. . 

The fault is not with the horsepower 
potential of a car. It is with the driver 
who abuses his car’s horsepower either 
through ignorance or stupidity. 


OTHER SOLUTIONS! 


1. States should enforce speed laws 
more strictly. 

Safety authorities say that more pa- 
trolmen and tougher law enforcement 
would save at least 10,000 lives a year 
and prevent injuries to 250,000. 

Recently New York City undertook 
such a campaign. Police began using 
unmarked cars to patrol highways and 
streets. The results: fatal traffic acci- 
dents were cut 13 per cent in one 
month! 

Connecticut’s Governor Abraham 
Ribicoff has ordered that the driver's 
license of every convicted speeder be 
suspended in that state. A first offender 
loses his license for 30 days. Second 
offenders get a minimum suspension 
of 60 days. A third offense brings an 
indefinite suspension. 

Results of the Connecticut law: A 
decrease of 15 per cent in traffic fatal- 
ities—at a time when the national aver- 
age increased 10 per cent! 


2. State licensing procedures and road 
maintenance can be improved. 


States should enforce stricter tests 
for a driver's license. There should be 
periodic check-ups of drivers, too. 
Furthermore, states should require reg- 
ular automobile inspection. 

States should also appropriate more 
money for highway improvement. On 
some roads 15 mph is hazardous just 
because of the roads themselves. 


3. More driver education courses are 
needed in our high schools. 


Tests. of teen-age drivers prove that 
those taking driver education courses 
have 40 to 60 per cent fewer accidents 
than untrained drivers. 

Many schools now offer driver train- 
ing courses on a voluntary basis. But 
this is not enough. The courses should 
be required of every student—just as 
English, math, history, and other sub- 
jects are required. 















French Government photo 
Born a French nobleman, Lafayette’s imagination was stirred by the American 
colonies’ war of independence. Volunteering for duty with the American army, 
he led troops into battle, was wounded at Brandywine on September 11, 1777. 


LAFAYETTE— 


Brown Bros. photo 


Lafayette spent the cold, hard winter of 
Hero of I WO W orlds 1777-78 at Valley Forge. He formed a 
lasting friendship with George Washing- 


ton, after whom he named his only son. 


This month the United States and 


France celebrate the 200th birthday 





of their champion of liberty 


“America . . . is destined to become the 
asylum of virtue, of honesty, of tolerance, of 
equality, and of peaceful liberty.” 

These prophetic words were written in 
May 1777. In those dark days the newborn 
United States was fighting a losing battle for 
its independence. But the writer was no 


American patriot. He was a wealthy, titled 
Frenchman—the Marquis de Lafayette. 
From boyhood, the youthful Marquis had WLLINO! 


dreamed of bringing liberty to mankind. \ 
When he was 19 he dedicated himself to ; 
the cause of American liberty. It was largely missourt 
through his efforts that powerful France 
came to the aid of the fledgling U. S. 

Hailed as a hero on his return to France, 
Lafayette spent the rest of his life trying to 
bring to his homeland the democratic rights 
enjoyed in America. His prophecy is a 
cornerstone of our Republic. Are you doing 
your share to make Lafayette’s words come 
true? 


ARKANSAS 


Map shows Lafayette’s 1824-25 tour, 
when he visited United States as guest of 
the natjon. He was joyously acclaimed. 
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ALAYANS are a quiet people—or 
so many Westerners thought until t 
a couple of weeks ago. On August 31, 
this long cherished notion went out the 
window, at least for the time being. 

Kuala Lampur, the usually sleepy 
capital of tropical Malaya, suddenly 
came alive with wild joy and excite- 
ment. “Quiet” Malayans cheered at the 
top of their lungs. For their country had 
won its independence after four cen- 
turies of colonial rule. 

Crowds of perspiring Malayans, clad 
in their traditional gay-colored sarongs, { 
swarmed through the streets of the city. 
Not even the torrid midsummer heat or 
drenching rain could dampen their 
spirits. The watchword was “merdeka,” 
the Malay word for freedom. 

For the “big party” in the Malayan 
capital, weather-beaten buildings had 
been given a fresh coat of paint. A q 
spanking new deluxe hotel opened its 
doors to hundreds of visitors. A*stately 
parliament building and a large sports 
stadium were completed just in time 
for the Independence Day ceremonies. 

Guests from forty nations flew into 
Kuala Lampur to pay their respects to 
the wgyld’s youngest nation. 

Among the honored visitors was Brit- 
ain’s Duke of Gloucester. The Duke, 
personal representative of his niece 
Queen Elizabeth II, was a symbol of 
Britain’s peaceable surrender of control 
over this Southeast Asian country. The 
new Malayan nation, for its part, has 
chosen to hold fast to its friendship 
with Britain. It has decided to become 
a self-governing dominion within the 
British Commonwealth (similar to Can- 
ada or Australia). 
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Asian Diamond 

Malaya’s decision to remain closely 
allied to the West was of greatest im- 
portance to the free world. The new- 
born nation is not very large in area 
(its 51,000 square miles make it rough- 
ly the size of Florida). Nor is it very 
populous (Malaya has about 6,500,000 
people). But it counts heavily in world 
affairs because of its rubber, its tin, and 
its highly strategic location at the cross- 
roads of Southeast Asia. 

Before taking a closer look at the 
. fledgling nation’s economy and*key piace 

























in Asia, let us focus our attention on 
the country itself. 

The Malayan peninsula has the shape 
of a rough diamond, with its southern 
tip pointing directly at the island nation 
of Indonesia. Four fifths of the country 
is smothered by *dense jungle growth. 
There are thousands upon thousands 
of square miles where the sky is blotted 
out by a thick green “roof” of tree 
branches that keep the ground below 
in perpetual gloom. A mile-high back- 
bone of mountains extends down the 
middle of Malaya. 

Weathermen in Malaya seldom have 
to look at their instruments before 
making their forecasts. They know that 
it will be hot and humid today, tomor- 
row, next week, and all year round. It’s 
a rare day when rain doesn’t fall! 


Malays—Native Sons” 


The “native sons” of this tropical 
country are the Malays, a race of slen- 
der, dark-haired, brown-skinned people. 
For hundreds of years they have been 
fearless sailors—venturing far out to sea 
in flimsy boats. Notorious for their acts 
of piracy in days gone by, many are 
now peaceful fisherfolk. 

Inland, the Malays usually are rice 
farmers. They live along the river-banks 
and build their thatch-roofed houses on 
stilts to protect themselves against the 
seasonal floods. “Portable” stairways 
lead down to the ground. These are 
usually pulled up each night to discour- 
age unwelcome wild animal “guests” 
from paying a call. 

Proud, courteous, loyal, and with a 
strict code of behavior, the easy-going 
Malays are nonetheless fonder of bright 
clothing than of work. The fatiguing 
climate causes them to spend just 
enough effort to be able to obtain their 
chief foods—rice and fish. Fruit and 
coconuts can be had for the picking. 

The history of Malaya has been one 
of servitude to “foreigners.” For more 
than 1,000 years the peninsula was un- 
der Indian domination. Then Arab mer- 
chants created a great center of trade 
on the west coast of Malaya—a “half- 
way house” on the sea route between 
India and China. Between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries Arab mission- 
aries converted the majority of Malays 





After a century of British rule, 6,500,000 Malayans 
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win independence and join the Commonwealth of Nations 


to the Moslem faith. Most Malays are 
devout Moslems to this day 

The first European power to seize a 
foothold in Malaya was Portugal, whose 
seafarers and merchants arrived in 
1511. They, in turn, were ousted by the 
Dutch 130 years later. Britain entered 
the scene in 1795 and succeeded in 
winning complete control in 1824. Un- 
der the guiding hand of British ad- 
visers, Malay local princes—seven sul- 
tans, one rajah, and a Yang di-Pertuan 
Besar (“The:Big One Who Rules”)— 
held sway in nine Malayan states. 
These nine princely states, together 
with the former British settlements of 
Malacca and Penang, make up the 
present-day Independent Federation of 
Malaya. 

With the arrival of the British, the 
country’s backward economy received 
a big boost. The colony’s tin deposits— 
largest in the world—were efficiently 
developed. In 1953, approximately one 
third of the earth’s tin was produced 
there (more than half of Malaya’s ex- 
ports of the metal are purchased by the 
United States). 

The Malayan rubber industry, from 
tiny beginnings of 22 transplanted Bra- 
zilian seedlings in 1877, now produces 
close to half of the world’s natural rub- 
ber. These two products—rubber and 
tin—became the foundations of Malaya’s 
economy, accounting for 80 per cent 
of its exports. They made the country 
rich. When rubber and tin markets are 
booming, profits and wages shoot up 
The standard of living (highest in 
Southeast Asia) rises according] 


Two-industry Economy 


But when customers are scarce, 
prices plunge. Malaya’s “two-industry’ 
economy (the two industries support 
about 75 per cent of the working pop 
ulation) takes a nose dive. Malayans 
then find themselves unable to import 
the food and manufactured goods they 
must have to live (Malaya grows only 
40 per cent of the rice it needs). 

How to diversify Malaya’s economy 
to free the country of “boom or bust” 
periods is one of the new nation’s prin- 
cipal problems. 

Toward the end of the 19th century, 
as the British began to exploit the tin 





.. World’s Youngest Nation 


mines and develop rubber, they ran up 
against a roadblock. Most Malays re 
fused to labor on big rubber plantations 
or in the mines. They preferred to re 
main small—but independent—fishermen 
or farmers. (More than 400,000 “small 
holders” raise and own their own groves 
of rubber trees today.) So the British 
brought in hundreds of thousands of 
workers. Most of them came from 
China. Many came from India (and 
what is now Pakistan). 

Under British supervision thousands 
of acres of jungle were cleared away. 
Railroads and highways were built. 
Hospitals and schools were erected. 
Malaya won the reputation of being 
one of the healthiest places in the Far 
East. 


Barrier of Ill Feeling 


All this was in large part achieved by 
the back-breaking labor of the “out 
siders’—the Chinese and Indians. So 
many flooded into Malaya from thei 
overcrowded homelands that today 
more than 40 per cent of the people 
are Chinese. More than 10 per cent 
are Indians. Together, they outnumber 
the native Malays. 

Many of the Chinese and Indians did 
not remain simple laborers. Some be 
came shopkeepers and businessmen. In 
time, they came to control much of 
Malaya’s commercial life. Malays, on 
the other hand, have taken little interest 
in trade or finance. This fact, plus the 
differences in culture and_ religion 
(theré is religious friction between the 
Moslem Malays and the Chinese, who 
are Confucianists or Buddhists, and the 
Indians, who are Hindus), erected a 
barrier of ill-feeling between the races. 

These differences were made sharper 
by the tendency of the Chinese to live 
together in their own communities 
speak their own language, and send 
their children to Chinese schools. The 
Malays accused them of being mor 
faithful to China than to their new 
home. And Malays feared that they 
might one day be swallowed up by 
the wealthier and economically power 
ful Chinese. 

Holding back Malaya’s economic and 
political progress even more than cul 


tural and religious differences were the 
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Princely 


A democratic-minded aristocrat, 
Tengku (Prince) Abdul Rahman, 
has won the honor of becoming the 
first Prime Minister of Malaya. 

The Tengku’s family has ruled the 
> jungle principality of Kelah in north- 
ern Malaya for centuries. His elder 
brother reigns as sultan now. But the 
Prime Minister prefers to think of 
himself as the freely-elected repre- 
sentative of the common people. 

“There is nothing very remarkable 
about me,” he declares. “I am an or- 
dinary, simple man but I try to be 
honest and sincere with everybody.” 

Like many other nationalist lead- 
ers who have risen to high office in 
former British colonies, the 54-year- 
old prince received his college edu- 
cation in England. After completing 
his law studies, he returned to his 
homeland, where he became a major 
spokesman for Malayan independ- 
ence. 

Unlike many nationalist leaders, 
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however, Tengku Rahman was no { 
fire-breathing revolutionary. He was 
—and is—a staunch advocate of 
friendship with Britain. He admires 
British parliamentary democracy. He 
despises Communists and commu- 
nism. But he firmly insisted upon 
British consent to Malayan inde- ¢ 
pendence. 

The prince was also one of the 
chief movers behind the political 
alliance between Moslem Malays and 
Confucianist-Buddhist Chinese. 

Friendly with persons of all classes, 
the prime minister is popular for 
his cheerful nature and warm heart. 
Even his critics concede him to be 
the most respected political leader in 
the country. P 

A six-footer, Tengku Rahman tow- 
ers above the average Malay in 
height. He has a smal] mustache and 
wears spectacles. An avid sports fan, 
he may often be seen cheering his 
favorite football (soccer) team. 











Communists. When the Communist 
party was outlawed in 1948, the Reds 
launched a campaign of terrorism and 
guerrilla warfare. Their objective was, 
first, to drive out the British and, sec- 
ond, to set up a Communist regime. 

Jungle warfare has torn Malaya for 
more than nine years. During this pe- 
riod, British troops and Malayan police 
have slashed their way through the 
dark forests in constant search of. the 
elusive terrorists. The Reds, after some 
early successes, have been reduced 
from a force of 8,000 to an estimated 
“hard-core” of 3,000. But the guerrillas 
have taken a terrible toll in lives and 
material damage. More than 10,000 
have been killed on both sides. Malaya’s 
economy has been bled of close to 
$300,000,000. 

In spite of the running wound of war, 
Malaya was set squarely on the road to 
independence. By the end of 1948, 
Britain had formed the Federation of 
Malaya and pledged complete freedom 
for the colony at a “reasonable date.” 
The “reasonable date” arrived on Au- 
gust 31 


Independence came sooner than was 
expected. This was due largely to the 
progress made in improving relations 
among the peoples of Malaya. A strong 
cementing force was the nationwide 
elections of 1955, the first ever held in 
Malaya. The results were a great vic- 
tory for national unity. 


Tasks to Be Met 


Members of the Alliance party, a 
combination of powerful Malay, Chi- 
nese, and Indian political groups, put 
aside their mutual distrust and cam- 
paigned as one. They won by a land- 
slide—getting 85 per cent of the total 
of 1,000,000 votes cast and- capturing 
51 of the 52 vacant seats in parliament. 
Leadership of the Alliance party went 
to a moderate Malay nationalist, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman (see World 
Personality). Opposition parties who 
tried to stir up the Malays against the 
Chinese—and vice versa—were crushed. 

The newly-elected government, armed 
with the full support of the electorate, 
was able to insist on a speed-up of the 


British timetable for Malayan inde 
pendence. Hostility between Malays 
and Chinese had proved far weaker 
than the common desire for freedom. 

Now free and independent, Malaya 
still faces many tasks. Foremost among 
its problems remains the bloody ter- 
rorist war. 

Another possible cause of conflict is 
the new constitution, approved July 11, 
1957. Under its terms, most Malayans 
of Indian and Chinese descent, despite 
long residence or even birth in Malaya, 
do not possess citizenship rights. They 
cannot vote or participate in govern- 
ment. Some Chinese Malayans have at- 
tacked the constitution. They insist on 
equal political rights. But the Malay 
majority in parliament, with full po- 
litieal control of the country, has thus 
far refused to grant these rights. They 
say that the Malays, as the “original” 
inhabitants of the country, should en- 
joy special standing. 

Another cause of animosity is the 
bitter dispute concerning education. 
Malays desire emphasis on “one nation, 
one people, one language” (the national 
language is Malay, although English 
will be used’ officially for the time 
being). The Chinese, who support their 
own private schools, wish to preserve 
the language and culture of their an- 
cestors. 


“ Hand” and “Thumb” 


The young Malayan democracy must 
also decide upon its future relationship 
to Singapore—the British island colony 
just off the southern tip of the peninsula 
(see map). Singapore is the gateway to 
Malaya. Malayan rubber and tin are 
shipped out through the giant port— 
the “warehouse” of Southeast Asia—to 
the rest of the world. As one observer 
put it, “Singapore needs Malaya as a 
thumb needs four fingers, while Malaya 
needs Singapore as a hand needs a 
thumb.” 

However, from the standpoint of 
many Malays, the uniting of the giant 
port to Malaya—in spite of its obvious 
economic value—would be a mixed 
blessing. Eight out of ten of Singapore’s 
1,300,000 people are Chinese. Union 
would tip the population balance over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Chinese— 
with 4,000,000 Chinese to little more 
than 3,000,000 Malays. 

The British government takes pride 
in having trained Malaya in the ways 
of democracy. It is optimistic about the 
future of its former colony. “Race rela- 
tions are a dominant problem in the 
world today,” ‘says a recent British re- 
port. “Malaya, where the situation is 
as complex as anywhere, can, by pro- 
ducing a multi-racial state, set the 
world an example.” 

The free world has high hopes for 
Malava’s exneriment in democracy. 
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A Malayan woman worker taps a rubber tree 
with a gouge. Valuable sap — “‘latex’’ — oozes 
from bark into collecting bowl. Three to four 
hours later latex is collected by workers, who 
pour it into containers (see photo on the front 
cover). Trees give off about an ounce of latex at 
each tapping, are tapped once every other day. 
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At plantation factory, liquid latex is 
poured into a huge tank. There it is 
chemically treated until the rubber be- 
gins to thicken. A heavy slab of rubber 
forms and is sliced into handy lengths 
(see above). Then the rubber is rolled 
into thin strips, washed, and dried. 
After being cured in a smokehouse, the 
rubber undergoes a thorough inspec- 
tion and is prepared for shipment 


Sheets of crude rubber are pressed into 
tight, compact bales for export. Here 
Malayan dock workers are loading rub- 
ber onto a barge. There are many large 
plantations in Malaya, but nearly half 
of its rubber is produced by 400,000 
smallholders, each having an average 
of four acres of trees. Last year, Malaya 
processed about 40 per cent of the 
world’s production of natural rubber. 














THE SUPREME COURT... 


Watchdog of the Constitution 


Recent decisions have affirmed individual liberties, but critics 
charge that the Court has weakened our defenses against communism 


“TT is a very dangerous doctrine to 

consider the judges [of the Su- 
preme Court] as the ultimate arbiters 
of all constitutional questions. It is 
one which would place us under the 
despotism of an oligarchy.” 

These words were written by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1820. But similar accusa- 
tions are being flung about today. For 
recent decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court have become the subject of bit- 
ter controversy. 

The controversy sprang to life this 
summer when the Supreme Court 
handed down 4 series of far-reaching 
decisions. Three of these decisions 
overruled Congress and the Adminis- 
tration: 

he first decision, in effect, opened 
the secret files of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to the scrutiny of 
Communists and criminals. The second 
limited the extent to which Congress 
could question witnesses during an 
investigation. The third narrowed the 
prosecuting power of the Government 
under the Smith Act, our major weapon 
against U. S. Communists. 

Here is how the Supreme Court 
ruled in each case and how critics of 
the Court reacted: 


1. The Jencks Case 


The FBI keeps its files secret. This 
shroud of secrecy is believed neces- 
sary to protect FBI agents and their 
methods, It also protects informants, 
and persons against whom there may 
be false or distorted charges. 

But the Supreme Court has now 
stripped the “Secret” label from FBI 
files. Its ruling came this summer in 
the case of Clinton Jencks, an official 
of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
Union. 

As a union official, Jencks had been 
required by the Taft-Hartley Act to 
swear that he was not a member of the 
Communist party. This he had done. 
But a lower court had convicted him 





of the charge that he had sworn falsely. 

In the original trial, the Government 
used the information of two FBI in- 
formers who said they had seen Jencks 
at Communist party meetings at the 
time he swore he was not a Commv- 
nist. Both informers had made written 
reports to the FBI at that time. 

During the trial, Jencks’ lawyer de- 
manded that these old reports be given 
to the trial judge. He wanted the trial 
judge to read them, see whether they 
contained any information helpful to 
Jencks’ defense, and, if so, release 
them to the defense so that the truth- 
fulness of the reports could be ques- 
tioned. The trial judge refused to do 
this, although it had been a usual court 
practice in many past cases. 

In his appeal to the Supreme Court, 
Jencks asked only for a new trial in 
which the judge would be required to 
act as a screener. 


To Plug Up the Loophole 

The Supreme Court did not grant 
this request. Instead, in a six-to-one 
decision it ruled that any pertinent 
FBI documents must henceforth be 
delivered directly to the defendant's 
lawyer! Reason: “Only the defense is 
adequately equipped to determine the 
effective use [of reports].” 

The Jencks ruling brought down a 
storm of criticism upon the Supreme 
Court. Associate Justice Tom Clark, 
the lone dissenter, attacked the ma- 
jority opinion in unusually strong lan- 
guage. He said that Federal law-en- 
foreement agencies might as well 
“close up shop, for the Court has 
opened their files to the criminal and 
thus afforded him a Roman holiday 
for rummaging through confidential in- 
formation as well as vital secrets.” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover was 
also critical of the Jencks decision. He 
said the FBI will refuse to prosecute 
certain cases, rather than open its files 
to “fishing expeditions.” Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell declared the 











Jencks ruling had created “a grave 
emergency in law enforcement.” 

However, the opinion of many 
lawyers was that things were not as 
bad as they seemed. For Congress set 
right to work and drew up new laws 
that will protect FBI files from the 
eyes of criminals and Communists. 
The new legislation would authorize 
a trial judge to screen FBI documents 
pertinent to a case. Those that might 
endanger the national security, he 
would return to the FBI. Those that 
might not, he could pass on to the de- 
fense, 


2. The Watkins Case 


One long-established U. S. tradition 
is the right of law-making bodies to 
hold investigations for the purpose of 
gathering information to guide them 
in making new laws. 

But an equally long established U. S. 
tradition is the right of individuals to 
liberties guaranteed them by the Bill 
of Rights of the Constitution. 

Since the end of World War II, 
however, these two great traditions 
have begun to clash. This is how the 
clash came about: 

Soon after World War II ended, the 
American people became _ gravely 
alarmed over the threat of Communist 
aggression and subversion. Country 
after egumtry was being sucked be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. A nest 
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Auto Workers Union labor organizer 
named John Watkins. In 1954 he had 
been questioned by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. He 
admitted “cooperating” with Commu- 
nists between 1942 and 1947. 

Watkins freely answered questions 
about his own activities during those 
years. But he flatly refused to identify 
old friends “who to my best knowl- 
edge and belief have long since re- 
moved themselves from the Commu- 
nist movement.” In refusing, he said 
he did not believe that such questions 
had any bearing on the work of the 
committee. He also argued that such 
questions violated his rights under the 
First Amendment to the Constitution 
(“Congress shall make no laws 
abridging the freedom of speech 
or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble”). 

His silence netted him a conviction 
of contempt of Congress 


Fencing in Investigations 


This summer, however, the Supreme 
Court, in a six-to-one ruling, startled 
Congress by reversing the Watkins 
decision. It ruled as follows: 

(1) In order to legislate, Congress 
has to investigate. But this investigat- 
ing power has sharply drawn limits. 
For it must not trespass on the liber- 
ties guaranteed to individuals in the 
Bill of Rights. 

(2) The area in which a commit- 
tee may investigate must be staked 
out clearly by the parent body—the 
House or Senate. 

(3) The committee, in turn, can 
go no farther than acquiring data to 
guide the parent body in making new 
laws within that area. No witness can 
be compelled to give information on 
matters that do not directly concern 
the subject the committee is investi- 
gating. 

This means, the Court said, that 
when a witness is brought before a 
Congressional committee, he has the 
right to know exactly what subject of 
proposed legislation is being investi- 
gated. Then he himself may judge 
which questions are relevant and which 
are not. 

















The Men 
on the Bench 


Hugo L. Black, 71, Dem- 
ocrat. Named by F. D. 
Roosevelt in 1937. Born 
in Alabama, son of 
general store owner. 
Law degree, U. of Ala. 
Senator from Alabama 
(1927-37) .On the Court, 
he is a strong defender 
of the Bill of Rights. 
He is scholarly, shy, 
and quick-witted 





William ©. Douglas, 
58, Democrat. Appoint- 
ed by Roosevelt in 
1939. Born in Wash., 
son of an_ itinerant 
preacher. Law degree, 
Columbia Law School 
Taught law. He is a 
solid defender of the 
Bill of Rights. Has’ won 
reputation as traveler 
ond writer 


Tom Clark, 57, Demo- 
crat. Named by Tru- 
man in 1949. Texas- 
born, son of a lawyer 
Low degree, U. of Texas 
Law School. U. S. At- 
torney General (1945- 
49). He is a vigorous 
foe of Communists. 
Only dissenter in 
Jencks, Smith Act, and 
Watkins decisions 





William J. Brennan, Jr., 
51, Democrat. Appoint- 
ed by Eisenhower in 
1956. Born in New 
Jersey, son of brewery 
worker. Law degree, 
Harvard Law School 
He is the Court’s young- 
est member. He has a 
keen mind, is regarded 
as neither liberal nor 
conservative 
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Earl Warren, 66, Re- 
publican. Named Chief 
Justice by Eisenhower 
in 1953. Born in Calli- 
fornia, son of railroad 
worker. Law degree, 
U. of Cal. Governor of 
Cal. (1943-53). Hearty, 
hardworking, describes 
himself as “progressive 
conservative.” 


Felix Frankfurter, 74, 
Democrat. Appointed 
by F. D. Roosevelt in 
1939. Born in Austria, 
son of an exporter 
law degree, Harvard 
Law School. Law pro- 
fessor (1914-39). His 
brilliance on the Court 
has won him renown 
Strong advocate of con- 
stitutional procedure 


Harold H. Burton, 69, 
Republican. Appointed 
by Truman in 1945 
Born in Mass., son of 
an MIT dean. Low de- 
gree, Harvard Law 
School. Mayor of Cleve- 
land (1935-40). Sena- 
tor from Ohio (1941- 
45). He is a “cautious 
moderate” and a key 
conservative on Court 


John M. Harlan, 58, 
Republican. Appointed 
by Eisenhower in 1954 
Born in Chicago, son 
of an attorney. Law 
degree, New York Law 
School. Corporation 
lawyer for 30 years 
He is methodical and 
independent, has been 
called a “lawyer's 
lawyer.” 


Charles E. Whittaker, 
57, Republican. Ap- 
pointed by Eisenhower 
in March, 1957. New- 
est Justice. Born in 
Kansas, son of a farm- 
er. Law degree, Kansas 
City School of Law 
His aim in life: “the 
Biblical goal: love man, 
deal justly, and walk 
humbly.” 
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had many defenders. Among them 
was Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 


(Dem., Mo.). He hailed it as “an 
and monumental 


























How the Supreme Court Works 


EAR the great domed Capitol 
in Washington stands a smaller 
building of white marble with a 
front of Corinthian columns. Above 
the columns is engraved in bold 
letters—“EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER 
LAW.” This is the home of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Here sit the Chief Justice and the 
eight Associate Justices when they 
hear arguments and render deeisions 
while the Court is in session. 

What kinds of cases come before 
the Supreme Court? 

Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
when he-was a law professor at Har- 
vard University, defined the work 
of the Court as follows: 

“The Supreme Court mediates be- 
tween citizen and government; it 
marks the boundaries between state 
and national authority. This tribunal 
is the ultimate organ . . . for adjust- 
ing the relationship of the individual 
to the separate states, of the indi 
vidual: to the United States, of the 
forty-eight states to one another, of 
the states to the union, and of the 
three departments of government to 
one another.” 

In cases involving the states (for 
example, a controversy between a 
state and the Federal Government 
over ownership of off-shore oil), the 
Supreme Court is the court of “origi- 
nal jurisdiction.” This means that 
the case comes up only before the 
Supreme Court. 


Court Selects Cases for Hearing 


Other cases come to the Court 
on appeal from lower Federal courts 
or from state appellate courts. This 
means that the Supreme Court is 
asked to “review” a decision made 
by these lower courts. 

When an appeal reaches the Su- 
preme Court, the first thing the 
Court does is decide whether or not 
to “hear” it. Usually, the Court de- 
clines to take the case unless there 
is aconstitutional issue involved. 

The Court wades through about 
1,400 cases each term. Only about 
200 of these are accepted for 
“hearing.” 


Within three weeks after the 
Court accepts a case, the party 
making the appeal files a “brief’— 
which is usually not brief. The brief 
sets forth the issues, the decision 
of the lower courts, and the reasons 
for appealing that decision. When 
the other side has seen this brief, it 
files a brief supporting its position. 

The briefs of both sides are then 
sent to each Justice. If the case is 
particularly difficult, the Justices 
order oral argument. The lawyers 
then present their views in court. 


Lively Arguments—in Secret 


The vote on the cases that come 
before the Court each week is al- 
ways taken on a Friday morning. 
The Justices gather in a high-ceil- 
inged room lined with legal volumes. 
No one else is permitted in the 
room. The Chief Justice sits at the 
head of a table. The Associate Jus- 
tices sit in order of seniority of 
service. 

The Chief Justice presents his 
views first. Then he “recognizes” 
other Justices (again in order of 
seniority) who wish to speak. Sec- 
recy prevails. But it is no secret 
that the arguments are sometimes 
long and stormy. 

When discussion of a case is 
ended, the Chief Justice orders a 
vote. The vote is taken in “reverse 
seniority.” Thus the Chief Justice 
knows how the case will be decided 
before he casts his vote. 

If the Chief Justice is in the 
majority, he selects the Justice who 
will write the Court’s decision. If the 
Chief Justice is in the minority, then 
the senior Justice on the majority 
side assigns the writing of the ma- 
jority opinion. 

A copy of the majority opinion is 
circulated among all the Justices 
If any Justice on the majority side 
wishes to stress some additional 
point, he can write.a “concurring” 
opinion. Any minority Justice can 
write a “dissenting” opinion. 

Monday is judgment day. On that 
day opinions are read in Court and 
released to the press. 








West Coast Communists was that of 
conspiracy “to organize” the Commu- 
nist party. 

The Justice Department argued that 
the meaning of “organize” included 
such Communist party activities as the 
recruiting of new members and the 
forming of new Communist “cells.” 

But the majority of the Supreme 
Court refused to accept this definition 
of “organize.” Instead it said: “We 
should follow the familiar rule that 
criminal statutes are to be strictly 
construed and give to ‘organize’ its 
narrow meaning, that is, that the word 
refers only to acts entering into the 
creation of a new organization. .. .” 

The majority opinion then pointed 
out that the Communist party of the 
U. S. A. was actually “organized” 
(founded) in 1945. But the defendants 
had not been indicted until 1951. The 
law requires that indictments under 
the Smith Act be brought within three 
years after the act has been violated. 
(This time limit is known as the 
statute of limitations.) Since more 
than three years (actually six years) 
had elapsed since the Communist party 
of the U. S. A. had been “organized,” 
the three-year statute of limitations 
had run out on the “organizing” 
charge. 

(2) Another section of the Smith 
Act makes it a crime to “advocate 
overthrowing any government in the 
U. S. by force or violence.” The Jus- 
tice Department charged that the 14 
West Coast Communists had done 
just this. 


Political Party or Conspiracy? 


The Supreme Court also tossed out 
this charge. The majority opinion 
pointed out that the original trial 
judge had not distinguished between 
advocating overthrow of the Govern- 
ment as an abstract doctrine (which 
is no crime) and advocating it in a 
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the Communist party was “not a po- 
litical party but a conspiracy.” 

What is the future of the Smith 
Act? The Justice Department will 
probably not use the “organizing” 
charge again. However, Congress could 
broaden it to cover present Communist 
activities. 


Weapons of Congress 


These three controversial Supreme 
Court rulings have put the Court at 
loggerheads with Congress. Congres- 
sional tempers have become warm. 
Some Congressmen have even threat- 
ened to sponsor legislation that would 
curb the powers of the Court. 

However, the Supreme Court is one 
f three separate and equal powers 
set up by the Constitution. Thus there 
is little that an angry Congress can 
do to it. But there are certain “nui- 
sance” weapons Congress could wield. 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“Come on back” . . . Some say Court affirmed Bill of Rights. But 


the 
when Ulysses S. Grant became Presi- 


dent. For Grant and Congress saw 
things the same way. 

But an attempt by Congress or the 
President to alter the size of the Su- 

» Court does not guarantee its 

In 1987 President Franklin 

D. Roosevelt sought to boost the mem- 

bership of the Court from nine to 

fifteen, because it had handed down 

decisions that blocked some of his 

policies. His attempt to “pack” the 

Court failed. Congress firmly 6pposed 

the President’s effort to “strong-arm” 
the High Tribunal. 

Second, Congress could pass a law 
requiring Supreme Court Jusiices to 
retire at a specified age. No such 
law is now on the books. The average 
age of today’s Justices is 63. A law 
compelling retirement at 65 would 
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critics say Court bored 


power of the Supreme Court has ever 
been adopted by Congress. 

President Eisenhower recently ex- 
pressed the feelings of most Americans 
when he said: “Our system of govern 
ment could not exist without an inde- 
pendent judiciary. . . . I still believe 
that the U. S. respects the Supreme 
Court and looks to it as one of the 
great stabilizing influences in this 
country... .” 

In the meantime, Congress is tak 
ing a long, hard look at the laws and 
traditions the Supreme Court has de 
clared unconstitutional. Our lawmak 
ers will probably discover a way to 
meet the constitutional objections of 
the Court. At the same time Congress 
will provide us with safeguards against 
the Communist threat to our security. 
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Carl Hubenthal in Detroit Times 
loopholes for Communists. 
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Summer News Roundup 


History's Biggest Fraud 


4 United Nations - investigation 
provided the summer's most talked- 
about reading matter. ‘ 

Its subject: How Soviet Russia 
used armed might to crush the peo- 
ple of Hungary last fall. 

The 150,000-word report, pre- 
pared by a special U.N. committee 
backed by 24 nations, held up 
Hungary's tragic story for all the 
world to see. 

It told how the people of Hungary, 
seething with discontent under a 
Communist regime, had risen in re- 
volt last October against their Red 
masters. But the fierce, heroic upris- 
ing was no match for the tanks and 
guns of the Soviet Army. The Rus- 
sians mercilessly opened fire on the 
Hungarians, killing thousands. Later 
the Russians arrested thousands 
more, executing many without a trial. 

The U.N. report spotlighted a fact 
becoming more and more clear every 
day: That the Communist world, de- 
spite its boasts of being a “workers’ 
paradise,” really is nothing but a 
colossal “showcase of barbarism” 
and a gigantic economic failure. 

These were some of the shocking 
reports coming out of Red nations 
this summer: 

North Viet-Nam—Communist bosses 
admitted they had slaughtered nearly 
15,000 peasants “by mistake” in last 
vear's purges. Another 12,000 “falsely 
iccused” were freed. Many of these 
went back te their villages to beat up 
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Prince Karim succeeded 
his grandfather Aga 
Khan, as Moslem leader. 


the Reds who had denounced them. 
Commented Nguyen Manh Tuong, 
dean of the Hanoi Law School: “The 
movement of revenge is widespread . . . 
and is pushing us back to the dark ages 
of prehistoric barbarism.” 

Red China—More than 1,000 college 
students rioted against the Red regime 
in a two-day outbreak of violence in 
Hanyang in June. The¥ wrecked gov- 
ernment offices and Communist party 
headquarters, and tried unsuccessfully 
to raid an arms depot. Smaller out- 
breaks occurred also in other parts of 
Red China, spurred on by food short- 
ages and starvation wages..Meanwhile, 
Red Chinese leader Mao Tse-tung ad- 
mitted that his regime .had_ killed 
800,000 “uncooperative” Chinese since 
1949. Western diplomats estimate the 
number is probably closer to 2,000,000! 
»Czechoslovakia—Russia’s Khrushchev 
openly expressed fears of an uprising 
in this satellite. Vast unemployment 
and food shortages plague the nation. 
Worn-out factory machmery has pau- 
perized its once prosperous industry. 
>Poland—Uprisings last year led to a 
new “liberal” Communist government. 
But even the new policies of the new 
regime cannot stem the tide of rising 
unemployment and starvation. Workers 
are demoralized by failure of a strike 
by 3,000 transport workers in Lodz last 
month to win wage increases. 
>Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania—Unem- 
ployment mounted here, too. Food con- 
tinued to be rationed. Hundreds of 
young men and women were shipped 
off to the Soviet Union to work on gov- 
ernment projects because there was no 
work for them in their own countries. 
East Germany—The section’s rich farm 


Marine major John Glenn, Jr. (left) piloted an FSU-1P Crusader Navy jet plane 
from Los Angeles, Cal., to New York City in a record-breaking 3 hours 23 min- 
utes. Plane streaked coast to coast at average speed of 726 miles per hour. 


lands, which once provided enough 
food for all -pre-war Germany, lie 
ruined and abandoned. Meats, fats, and 
sugar are still rationed—12 years after 
World War II. Every year some 300,000 
East Germans risk their lives to escape 
to free West Germany. About 20 Soviet 
divisions stay on guard to hold down 
the people with bayonets. 

Conclusion: At a time when the people 
of the Free World are enjoying the 
comforts of continuing prosperity, com- 
munism is being shown up as history's 
most inhuman and colossal fraud. 


Dog-Eat-Dog in Moscow 


The behind-the-scenes struggle for 
absolute power among Soviet leaders 
reached fever pitch this summer. 
Emerging as “top dog” from the 
latest scuffle: shrewd, bold Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev is the roly-poly former 
peasant boy who ruthlessly smashed 
his way up the bloody Red ladder of 
success to become boss of the Soviet 
Communist party. 

Last July Khrushchev booted a 
number of ranking Communists out 
of office. Among the new “has-beens” 
are (1) Vyacheslav Molotov, long- 
time foreign minister and former 
premier; (2) Lazar Kaganovich, eco- 
nomic expert and first deputy pre- 
mier; (3) Georgi Malenkov, former 
premier, and chief of the Soviet min- 
istry of electric power. 

The fate of ousted Communist of- 
ficials under Stalin (the Red dictator 
who died in 1953) was usually torture 
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Habib Bourguiba was 
named President of new 
Tunisian Republic. 





and death. But Khrushchev has evi- 
dently decided against lopping off 
the heads of his rivals—at least for 
the time being. 

The shakeup in the Kremlin 
brought about another major devel- 
opment. Marshal Georgi Zhukov, de- 
fense minister and chief of the Red 
Army, had backed Khrushchev to the 
hilt in his fight to maintain power. 
Zhukov has been rewarded with a 
much bigger say in government mat- 
ters. Some observers predict that 
Zhukov may some day rival Khrush- 
chev for control of the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, it was -reported that 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin, the “B” of 
the “B and K” combination (with 
Khrushchev), might be stripped -of 
his position for failure to support 
Khrushchev in the Struggle. 


Disarmament Talks 


Disarmament talks between the 
Western world and Soviet Russia 
clacked on through the summer. 

Site of the talks: London. Negotia- 
tors: a U.N. Disarmament subcom- 
mittee, made up of members from 
the U.S., the Soviet Union, Brit- 
ain, France, and Canada. Progress: 
not much. 

The U.S. wants an international 
disarmament plan requiring mutual 
air and ground inspection to guard 
against a sneak attack. 

The Soviet Union has shown little 
interest in this approach. Instead, it 
demands an immediate halt to all ‘nu- 
clear weapons tests as the first step. 

Last month, the West unveiled a 
master inspection plan that it hoped 
would make the Soviet Union change 
its tune. The plan would open all 
the U.S., Canada, and Alaska to air 
and ground inspection, provided Rus- 
sia opened all its territory too. Soviet 
reaction was cool. 


Troubles for France 


Socialist Guy Mollet was toppled 
from the premiership of France in 
May after setting a record of 16 
months in office—longer than any 
other post-World War II premier. 

Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury, 42- 
year-old middle-of-the-road Radical 
Socialist who succeeded Mollet, be- 
came~ France’s youngest premier 
since 1883. 

Energetic Bourgés-Maunoury im- 
mediately launched a belt-tightening 
policy. He pressed for higher taxes 


Boris Morros 


Movie Man In 
Real Spy Plot 


An American movie producer re- 
ceived a cable last winter at his ho- 
tel in Munich, Germany. It con- 
tained just one word: “Cinerama.” 

Decoded, the message meant: 
“Come home. Your life is in danger.” 

The producer—short, pudgy, 62- 
year-old Boris Morros—wasted no 
time. Within hours he was flying to 
New York. 

Thus ended a fantastic cloak-and- 
dagger role Morros had been play- 
ing. For 12 tension-packed years he 
was an FBI agent posing as a Soviet 
spy. He made 68 trips to Europe, 
ostensibly on movie business. In- 
stead, he spent most of his time 
meeting Communist spies. 


Double Agent—for U.S. 


What Morros’ Red “comrades” 
did not know, however, was that 
Morros was reporting all their activ- 
ities to the FBI. 

Through Morros’ perilous work, 
the U.S. got indictments against con- 
fessed spies Jack and Myra Soble 
and Jacob Albam. Morros also sup- 
plied information on an American 
couple residing in Paris. 

Boris Morros’ role as a U.S. coun- 
ter-spy topped a fantastic career 
Born to a family of musicians in St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad), Rus- 
sia, by the time he was 12 he had 
mastered every instrument of the 
symphony orchestra. 

At 17, Morros became assistant 
musical director of the Imperial 
Opera House in St. Petersburg. 
Then came the Russian revolution 
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‘ ranged for his 80-year-old father to 
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New York Times photo 
in 1917. Morros fled to Turkey with 
a group of friends, including actors 
Mischa Auer and Akim Tamiroff 
They produced a _ show called 
Chauve Souris (or Flying Bats), for 
which Morros composed “Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers.” 

The show was “imported” to 
Broadway in 1920. Morros applied 
for naturalization as a U.S. citizen. 

For several years Morros con- 
ducted musical shows on Broadway. 
Then he went to Hollywood to write 
the background music for over 400 
films. By 1939, he had become a 
full-fledged producer. 

Morros’ first contact with the So- 
viets came in 1943 when he ar- 





come to the U.S. from Russia. In 
1945 the Reds asked him to become 
a Soviet agent 


Risked His Life 


Morros went to the FBI. The FBI 
asked him to agree to the Russian 
proposals, even though it meant 
risking his life as a U.S. counter-spy. 

Warns Boris Morros: “I know from 
personal experience that the Rus- 
plot is far more strongly 
organized in this country 
throughout the world than is gen- 
erally understood by our people.” 
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and reduction of government ex- 
penses. His aim has been to bolster 
the French economy, and put it on 
a “pay-as-it-goes” basis. 

Latest move in France's austerity 
drive was last month’s devaluation 
of the france (the French monetary 
unit). The value of the franc was re- 
duced from 350 to the U.S. dollar to 
420 to the dollar. One result: French 
goods became a better buy on the 
international market and there was a 
healthy spurt in exports. 


Facing a grave economic crisis on 
the home front, France is also fight- 
ing a shooting war: the three-year- 
old battle of Algeria, which so far 
has cost thousands of lives. More 
than 400,000 French troops are tied 
down there trying to subdue ¢ Mos- 
lem nationalist revolt. The revolt is 
draining the French treasury of 
$1,000,000,000 a year. Despite some 
talk of compromise, the French con- 
tinue to insist that the North African 
territory must remain bound to 








Members of the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress worked overtime during the 
closing weeks of the first session to 
get home by Labor Day. Following 
is the scoreboard on what happened 
during the windup weeks. Later 
issues of Senior Scholastic will carry 
articles dealing in detail with 
some of these measures. 


Foreign Aid 

Appropriations voted by House 
and Senate kept our foreign aid 
program rolling—with economic and 
military assistance to friendly na- 
tions abroad. The President did 
not get the full appropriation 
($4,001,460,000) he had asked for, 
although Mr. Eisenhower had 
pointed out that it was “absolutely 
essential to the security of the 
United States in today’s world.” 
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Soil Bank Program 

The soil bank, created to check 
falling farm prices and cut food sur- 
pluses, pays farmers not to plant 
certain crops A bill providing for 
its continuation was passed. 


Civil Rights 

The President had asked Con- 
gress for a law giving the Federal 
Government new and broad powers 
to intervene where violations of civil 





Congressional Scoreboard 


rights were suspected. Long discus- 
sion in both Houses centered mainly 
on protection of the right to vote. 
This was less than the President 
wanted, but a start in the direction 
of civil rights legislation. (Details in 
next issue.) 


School Aid 

A bill providing for Federal aid to 
school construction was defeated in 
the House. Defeat came when an 
amendment was adopted barring 
funds in any school district that 
practiced segregation. Meanwhile, 
states and local communities con- 
tinued to raise funds on their own. 


Investigations 

The Senate’s Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor 
and Management Field continued 
its investigation of alleged racket- 
eering in labor unions. Its spotlight 
was focused on the nation’s largest 
union—the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters—in the nation’s 
largest city—New York. So far, the 
inquiry has dramatically exposed 
tie-ups between some top Teamster 
officials and big-time “mobsters.” It 
also has revealed how some dis- 
honest union officials use their 
power to extort money from help- 
less, small employers 
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France. Moslem nationalists refuse 
to consider any settlement short of 
independence. 

(See next week's issue for a major 
article on Algeria.) 


Atoms-for-Peace 


The U.S. became a member of the 
United Nations International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) when the 
treaty establishing the agency was 
approved by the Senate. 

President Eisenhower had _pro- 
posed formation of such an agency 
in a speech to the U.N. General As- 
sembly in December 1953. He had 
asked that membership. be open to 
any nation interested in harnessing 
the atom for the benefit of mankind. 


The agency was to come into be- 
ing when the treaty establishing it 
had been ratified by 18 (out of a pos- 
sible 80) nations, provided at least 
three of this number were from the 
five great powers: the U.S., the 
Soviet Union, Britain, France, and 
Canada. The treaty now has been 
ratified by 26 nations, including the 
five great powers. 

In its first stages, the IAEA will 
seek merely to help member nations 
in research in atomic technology. 

In the years ahead, however, the 
agency will become an atomic 
“bank.” Fissionable materials will be 
contributed by the great powers. 
Members of the agency will be able 
to “borrow” these raw materials as 
well as the technical knowledge nec- 


essary to put them to work. A system 
of international controls and inspec- 
tion will guard against possible mili- 
tary use of the agency’s loans. 


Upsets to the South 


The news in Latin America was 
made by politics this summer: 


Colombia. Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla was ousted as president of Co- 
lombia following widespread riots. 
Rojas had been absolute dictator since 
1954. He was replaced by a five-man 
military junta (council) which promised 
free elections in 1958. 

>Guatemala went into deep mourning 
after- its President, Carlos Castillo 
Armas, was shot to death July 26. The 
assassin was a palace guard, later re- 
vealed to have Communist leanings (he 
committed suicide after killing the 
President). Armas was a staunch anti- 
Communist who upset a Red-influenced 
Guatemalan regime in 1954. 


PArgentina. Eight million Argentines 
went to the polls on July 28. It was the 
first national election to be held in 
Argentina since the 1955 overthrow of 
dictator Juan Peron. The moderate 
People’s Radical party emerged as the 
strongest political group. But the elec- 
tion also revealed that Peron still com- 
mands a good deal of support. Although 
his party was outlawed, more than 
2,000,000 blank ballots were cast. Peron 
had told followers to cast such ballots. 


Upset to the North 


Most political experts picked 
Canada’s powerful Liberal party as a 
“shoo-in” before last June’s national 
elections. But the Liberals, after 22 
years in office, were handed a sur- 
prising defeat by Canada’s major 
political group, the Progressive 
Conservatives. 

The new prime minister: dynamic 
John Diefenbaker, of Alberta, leader 
of Progressive-Conservative party. 


Tunisia Becomes Republic 


The Tunisian National Assembly 
voted unanimously on July 25 to de- 


throne Sidi Mohammed el-Amin 
Pasha, 76-year-old bey (ruler) of Tu- 
nisia. He had been a figurehead rule: 
under the French before Tunisia 
won its independence in 1955. 
Immediately after deposing® the 
bey, the Assembly proclaimed Tu- 
nisia a republic. Premier Habib 
Bourguiba, heroof the struggle for 
freedom, was named president. 





Science in the News 


Glass with Class 


There’s a new material in your fu- 
ture. It’s tougher than hardened steel, 
lighter than aluminum. It stands up 
under the attacks of devouring acids. 
It stays “starched” at temperatures 
that leave steel “sagging.” What's it 
made of? Glass! Its name? “Pyroce- 
ram.” 

Guided missile projects will get 
top priority for Pyroceram. Reason? 
Guided missiles, spearing through 
space at.supersonic speeds, some- 
times become red hot from friction 
with the atmosphere. This terrific 
heat causes some metals to “wilt,” 
warp, and lose much of their strength. 
But a Pyroceram nose on a guided 
missile will keep it tearing ahead 
toward its target in spite of this 
searing heat. 

Pyroceram will also find a ready 
market among companies that man- 
ufacture supersonic jet engines, ball 
bearings, turbines, engine blades, 
and scores of other products that 
must resist high temperatures. 

Pyroceram was developed by the 
Corning Glass Works. At birth Pyro- 


ceram looks like any other glass. But 
Pyroceram really isn’t a glass at all. 
For its ingredients are heat-treated 
by a secret process. Result: a crystal- 
line material that is so hard, light- 
weight, and fireproof that it may 
someday be used for the walls of 
skyscrapers. 

The short history of Pyroceram is 
an exciting example of why compa- 
nies invest so much money in re- 
search. Pyroceram will not be put on 
the market for six months to a year. 
But since the day Pyroceram’s birth 
was announced, the value of Cor- 
ning’s stock has soared. 


Meet the Meatball 


One “meatball” is all that U. S. 
Navy pilots are getting aboard air- 
craft carriers. But they aren’t com- 
plaining. For this “meatball” will cut 
landing accidents by more than one 
third. 

The “meatball” is the secret of the 
Navy’s new Mirror-Landing system. 
A concave mirror, about four feet by 
four feet, is mounted on the deck of 
the carrier. Powerful lights are 
beamed into the curved mirror, 
forming a “meatball” of reflected 
light (see photo). 

This “meatball” is sighted by a 
pilot coming in for a landing. As long 
as he keeps the “meatball” centered 
in the middle of the mirror, he’s 
landing safely. If he is too high, the 
“meatball” moves up. If he’s too low, 
it drops. 














Corning Glass Works photo 
New type of glass—Pyroceram—is harder 
than steel or brass, can scratch both. 


Science Jottings 


> All smoking shortens life. Worst of- 
fender: cigarettes. This is the conclusion 
of an American Cancer Society study of 
188,000 Americans. 


> A new element, No. 102, has been 
created by a team of scientists from the 
U. S., Britain, and Sweden. It’s been 
named “Nobelium,” after Alfred Nobel, 
inventor of dynamite and “father” of 
the Nobe! Prizes. 

> The U. S. has developed a new radar 
system that detects guided missiles of an 
aggressor as soon as they are launched. 
This gives us ten minutes in which to 
launch a protective anti-missile device. 
> Do whales “talk” under water? Old- 
time whalers have long said they do, 
although whales have no vocal cords. 
Now scientists have tape-recorded click- 
ing noises made by whales, are trying 
to find out whether they are signals, 


Navy pilots keep their eye 
on the ‘‘meatball’’—blob 
of brilliant light—to insure 
safe landings on carriers. 


Official U.S. Navy photo 





TANDING high atop the dome of 

the capitol in Providence, Rhode 
Island, is a symbolic statue. It is not 
the figure of any one man. It represents 
an ideal: The Independent Man. 

From its lofty perch, The Independ- 
ent Man seems a true symbol of liberty. 
It is also a reminder of one of its 
staunchest defenders: Roger Williams, 
founder of Rhode Island. 

‘Our smallest state came into being 
principally because Williams took refuge 
there. He called his haven Providence 
because, when he fled his enemies in 
Boston, “God’s merciful providence” 
had led him there. 

He had been forced to flee because 
of his disagreement with the Puritan 
fathers. In Providence he saw an op- 
portunity to provide religious liberty 
for his followers. Providence, therefore, 
can with some justice claim to be the 
birthplace of the Independent Man, 
and of independent thought in religion. 

Roger Williams’ story is a stormy 
one. As he himself once wrote: “I 
what it is to study, to preach, 
to be an elder, to be applauded, and 
yet also what it is to tug at the oar, 
to dig with the spade, and plow, and 
to labor and travel day and night 
amongst the English and amongst the 
barbarians.” 


know 


His Great Gift—Religious Liberty 


Although he was by education and 
training a preacher, in the New World 
he found himself an Indian trader, an 
explorer, a soldier, a politician, and a 
diplomat. But whatever he did, his 
great gift to America remains-the con- 
cept of religious liberty for which he 
fought so valiantly. 

No one knows exactly when Roger 
Williams was born. It is believed that 
the year was 1603. His father was a 
merchant tailor in London, and the 
family lived comfortably. 


ROGER WILLIAMS | 
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He grew up during the reign of 
James I, and was influenced by the 
religious and political unrest of the time. 
He was early converted to Puritanism, 
which was basically a revolt against 
the elaborate rites of the Church of 
England. Later he was to find himself 
in conflict with the Puritans in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony because he 
believed in complete separation of 
church and state. 

In the England of Williams’ youth, 
religion was a political issue. Interpre- 
tations of the Bible and of God’s will 
were living, burning questions. 


From Shorthand to Ministry 

So it was not surprising that Wil- 
liams’ early conversion to Puritanism 
shaped his whole life. As a youngster 
he learned shorthand and acted as 
stenographer for Chief Justice Coke in 
the court of the Star Chamber. The 
Justice sent him to the Charter House 
School. From there he went to Pem- 
broke College at Cambridge University, 
where he studied for the ministry. 

As an ordained minister, he obtained 
a post as chaplain. About this time 
(1629) he married a lady’s maid, Mary 
Barnard, and became interested in the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, a group 
of Puritans who had obtained a charter 
for an American colony. 

On December 1, 1630, Williams and 
his wife set sail for America. The 
voyage took more than two months. 
During this-time Williams must have 
studied his Bible and his own con- 
science diligently, to strengthen the\be- 
liefs he had formulated in England. 
By the time he arrived in Boston, where 
the Puritans were prepared to welcome 
him, he knew what course he must 
follow. 

He believed in the complete separa- 
tion of church and state. The Puritans 
were still a part of the established 





Your Class Can Win a Free Set of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
For details see page 26 
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church. Williams felt he had to refuse 
their offer of a pulpit. 

Instead he accepted a call to the 
Pilgrim church at Salem. But the Bos- 
ton civil authorities prevented his ap- 
pointment. Williams then went to Plym- 
outh, where he remained for two years. 
During this time, he never once ceased 
preaching, insisting firmly that civil 
governments had no right to punish 
people for spiritual offenses. 

He lived by his hands—farming, trad- 
ing with the Indians, and helping to 
build the new colony. In 1633 he re- 
turned to Salem, and again became 
the center of grave controversies. 

Finally, in 1635, when neither the 
clergy nor the courts could force him 
to retract his statements, he was sen- 
tenced by the General Court. To es- 
cape deportation to England, he fled 
into territory where they could not 
reach him. This new land, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Bay Colony, was 
Roger Williams’ “Providence” — later 
the state of Rhode Island. 


Place for Freedom of Worship 


Legend says that the Indians wel- 
comed Williams and his followers with 
succotash and boiled bass. At any rate, 
the friendship of the Indians was a 
precious asset, and in 1638 they actu- 
ally deeded him a large section of land. 
Friends from Massachusetts and others 
from England soon joined him, and by 
1641 the government of Rhode Island 
was organized. In 1644 Williams went 
to England and won a charter for his 
new colony. There he also wrote The 
Bloudy Tenent, in which he argued for 
liberty of conscience. 

Providence had been firmly estab- 
lished as a place for freedom of wor- 
ship. The first Baptist church in Amer- 
ica was founded there in 1639; the 
first Jewish congregation in 1658. The 
first Quaker refugees came there in 
1656. 

Roger Williams, who believed in the 
Independent Man, had found a home 
here, and created a cherished American 
principle: freedom of religion. 

—LEONARD Panis 





He had the fortune almost in the palm of his hand . . . 


and then he caught a glimpse of the future 


Million 
Dollar Challenge! 


HAT Thursday evening Quincy Cobb 

prepared to answer the last part of 
a five-part question concerning certain 
esoteric geographical facts. If he an- 
swered correctly, he would become the 
first $1,000,000 quiz winner. 

The nation held its breath, as it does 
on such historic occasions as the final 
pitch in the seventh game of a tied 
World Series, or a presidential pro- 
nouncement indicating war or peace. 

In millions of homes children were 
cautioned to shush. Travelers knotted 
around television sets in hotel lobbies 
find airports, all taxicabs seemed to 
have been swept from strangely de- 
serted streets, desperate theatre owners 
declared intermissions, and even bridge 


Reprinted by permission from This Week. 
Copyright, 1957, by United Newspapers 
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tounaments recessed for the critical 
moment. 

Max Ritner, the master of cere- 
monies, opened the switch into Quincy’s 
isolation booth and spoke. “Now, 
Quincy,” he said, “we come to the 
last part of your question on geogra- 
phy. You got through the first four, and 
I don’t have to tell you what this one 
means, not only to you, but to all of 
us. If you answer this part in full, 
you will have won a million dollars!” 

As he mentioned the sum, Max’s 


voice, usually so brash, faded to an’ 


awed whisper. “If you fail, well, you 
will receive a nine-thousand-dollar con- 
solation check—one thousand for each 
week you have been with us. Not bad 
for an assistant librarian! Ha-ha!” 
Max waited for the strained answer- 
ing titter from the studio audience, and 
went on: “Before I repeat the question, 


By PAT FRANK 


I want to tell you that at this moment 
Win a Million is being watched by 
more people than have ever before 
seen a single television show.” Max 
waved an arm at No. 2 camera. “And 
I know that all those people out there 
are praying for you. I will now repeat 
the question, and you will have thirty 
seconds to consider your answer.” 

Max brought a card from his pocket 
and read carefully: “What small island 
inthe South Atlantic Ocean, of vol- 
canic origin, was used as an Air Corps 
refueling base in World War II, who 
discovered it, and how did it get its 
name?” 

Eighty-seven million people stared 
at Quincy’s amiable, boyish face and 
waited for his Adam’s apple to bob. 
For nine successive weeks Quincy had 
scaled the preliminary plateaus with 
incredibly sure leaps of learning, so 
that in most homes his face was as 
familiar as the face on the other side 
of the breakfast table, and his every 
mannerism and inflection of speech 
held meaning. Before answering a 
question, he always swallowed and this 
quirk ttad become his trademark. His 
fans watched his Adam’s apple. It was 
like the windup before a pitch. 

In the isolation booth Quincy low- 
ered his head and squeezed this eyelids 
together as if in painful concentration. 
Actually, the fierce lights hurt his eyes, 
and this was an opportunity to rest 
them without seeming rude. 

As to the question, it was simple. 
He could have answered it at the age 
of twelve, when he first discovered As- 
cension Island in an atlas, or at any 
time thereafter. Even as a boy he could 
read six times as fast as the average 
adult, and after he read something he 
never forgot it. 

From the wings, Fran Gillam, a 
blond sprite of a girl who wore glasses 
and carried a clipboard as part of her 
costume, glanced at the control booth, 
wondering whether the sound man had 
missed the director’s cue. But almost 
instantly the “mental music” started, 
with a metronome ticking its relentless 
tattoo in the background. Only when 
the show ran short did you see her 

(Continued on page 32) 












Hi There, Scholastic! 


by Frank Twilliger, Schenectady, New York 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in thi. oi. yy ;. 


Each purzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each putzie published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nel and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
rade. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Mage- 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puttie in next issue 





*Starred words refer to Senior Scholastic 
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* 1. Name of this magazine pueenipieiegeiinn 
Scholastic 

* 5. With the Sept. 27 issue you will re- 
ceive our special issue called the U.S 
and World Affairs —_—e 

10. Goes well with bacon 

12. A good baseball player always keeps 

- eye on the ball 

13. Lazily 

15. In tennis, a serve that is not returned 

17. It followed Mary to school 

19. We say a dangerously clever crimina! 
is as slippery as an —__ 

20. Our Newsmaker features describc 
such wotld figures as India’s Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal me 

22. Enemy 

23. When you give a negative answer 
you say ee 

24. Knight of the Garter (abbr. ) 

26. At the southern tip of Africa lies the 

ot Good Hope 

28. Novel about U.S. politics by Robert 
Penn Warren, the King’s Men 

29. Farcical play, Charley’s —-___. 

31. This night bird is thought to be ex- 
tremely wise 

3. Sea eagle 

35. Of or pertaining to the senses 

39. Practical unit of electrical resistance. 

41. Discourage 

12. Insane. 

14. The United States America 

46. Director ( abbr.) 

47. President Eisenhower's farm is in this 
state (abbr. ). 

18. & 51. Senior Scholastic’s pro and con 
feature, Tibco of the Week. 

53. Football, baseball, and basketball 
news appears on Senior Scholastic’s 

_ page 

34. Springs up 





39. 
40. 
42. 
43 
45. 
47. 
° 49. 


50. 
51. 
Je. 


. Heroine of Dickens 


. Scholastic’s science feature, 


in the News. 


Shop, Little —._; 
The Oct. 25 issue will be devoted 
to this scientific “year” ( initials). 


. Officer of the Guard (abbr.) 
. The Granite State (abbr.). 

. Nothing. 

. United States Air Force (abbr 


“Give 
death! 
Senior 


me —, OF give 


. National affairs articles often mention 


this President ( initials). 
Late, great physicist ( initials ) 
Erbium (chemical symbol) 
The “Show Me” state (abbr 
Number (abbr.). 

Island kingdom often mentioned in 


foreign affairs articles (abbr. ). 


. The latest news events are analyzed 


in Understanding the —_.-___ 
City in northwest Indiana 

River in Italy 

World organization ( abbr.) 
Guided 


. Make a mistake 

. Star of War and Peace ( initials ). 

. Meet the Press, TV moderator, 
aitian, ane 


. Over (poetical ) 


Father (slang ) 

Bumpkins. 

Inhabitant of southern Philippines. 
Charts. 

Documents (abbr. ). 

Hairy coat of animals. 

Hawaiian food. 

Following the Films rates such mov- 
ies as Saint Joan, produced by ___ 
_ (initials). 

Mount (abbr.). 

He led Rough Riders ( initials ). 

That is (Latin abbr.) 
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Match Our List 


Creative 


Americans! 





WIN AN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. SET 

FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


e With this issue we begin a series 
of articles on Creative Americans. 
These articles will be a regular 
feature of Senior Scholastic during 
the 1957-58 school year. The first 
article in the series, “The Inde- } 
pendent Man—Roger Williams,” is 
on page 24-of this issue. 

To win a set of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica for your class- 
room, this is all you need to do: 


e Team up with the other students 
of your class and prepare your own 
list of 27 Creative Americans. They 
should be chosen from many fields 
of thought and action—government, 
the arts, the sciences, industry, lit- 
erature, philosophy, social reform, 
etc.—_from Colonial times to the 
present. Each of the men and 
women you select for your list 
should have made a genuine crea- 
tive contribution to our American 
way of life and be representative 
of a period in our history. 


e Type or letter your list of 27 
Creative Americans, in chronologi- 
cal order, on a sheet of 8% x 11” 
paper. Head the sheet with the 
name of your teacher, the name of 
your school and the address, and 
the class designation (e.g., Ameri- 
can History 14). Entries are limited 
to one list for each teacher whose 
classes subscribe to Senior Scho- 
lastic, but a single list may be sub- 
mitted for more than one class. 
The four classes (and teachers) 
whose lists of Creative Americans 
come closest to matching the mas- 
ter list prepared for the series in 
Senior Scholastic each will receive 
a set of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. The decisions of the histo- 
rians who serve as judges will be 


final. 


Send your list, postmarked no 
later than October 31, 1957, to 
Creative Americans, Senior Scholas- 
tic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 














“My Army Recruiter 
gave me the opportunity 
‘| wanted” 


Bre 


‘he showed me how to choose my 
job training before enlistment” 


“I really shopped around before deciding how to serve, and only the 
Army would guarantee that I'd get the training I wanted. My Army 
Recruiter was a real friendly guy and showed me how the Army lets 
you pick your own technical course. And you don’t have to enlist until 
you get a written guarantee that your course is there for you. Now I’m 
becoming an expert in cartography and will be able to step into a 
specialist's job. Whatever you're interested in, you can bet the Army 
has a course in it. You just can’t beat the deal the Army offers you. 
Your recruiter can fix it up for you, too. He’s a mighty good man to 


get to know.” wi F pata pr 


ow 


Pvt. William Poteat, Jr. 
Marion, North Carolina 
Graduate, Glenwood High School 


SFC. Joel R. Ledford 
Army Recruiter 
Marion, North Carolina 


ht Ww 
YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL HELP YOU 


GET THIS SAME TRAINING PROGRAM 








You can get the same deal Bill got by visiting 
your local Army Recruiter. He’l] tell you about 
the 100 courses to choose from—electronics, en- 
gineering, medicine, finance, mechanics—just 
about everything. When you select your course, 
your recruiter will get you a written guarantee 


that a place in class is waiting for you. And not 
until after high school graduation do you actually 
enlist, So get in on this program right now and 
prepare for a great future. Just see your Army 
Recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 
—at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
08 RRM RR mR 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. SUPREME COURT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. The total number of U. S. Su- 

preme Court Justices is 
1. five 3. nine 

2. seven 4. fifteen 

. Supreme Court Justices are ap- 
pointed by the 

. President 3. U. S. Senate 

2. Chief Justice 4. Congress 
The Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court today is 
1. John Marshall 

2. Felix Frankfurter 

8. William O. Douglas 

4. Earl Warren 

. Justices of the Supreme Court 
are appointed for 
1. four years 3. 16 years 
2. 10 years 4. life 
All of the following are Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court to- 
day, except 
1. Harlan F. Stone 

2. John Marshall Harlan 

3. William J. Brennan, Jr. 

4. Hugo L. Black 

The number of Supreme Court 
Justices changed by 
action of 
1. the President 
2. Congress 
3. the Senate 
4. the House of Representatives 
The Federal agency’s files which 

an issue in the Jencks 


may be 


berame 

case is the 

1. Department of State 

2. Attorney General's office 

8. Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 

4. Treasury 

. The Attorney 

United States is 

1. Ezra T. Benson 

2. Tom C. Clark 

3. Herbert Brownell 

4. John Kennedy 

In the Watkins Case, the Su- 

preme Court ruled that 

1. Congress’ power to_investi- 
gate is unlimited 

2. the House or Senate must 
state clearly the area ‘to be 
investigated by a committee 

. laws passed by Congress 
can be reviewed by the 
Court 


Department 
General of the 


4. witnesses are not required 
to answer questions of Con- 
gressional committees 

__j. In the Smith Act case, the Su- 

“eo Court held that 

1. membership in the Commu- 
nist party is unlawful 

. thinking about overthrow- 
ing the Government is pun- 
ishable 

. the defendants did not com- 
mit the actions made pun- 
ishable by the Smith Act 

. the basic law under which 
the West Coast Communists 
were tried is unconstitu- 
tional 


ll. MALAYA 


Malaya is located in 

1. Middle East 

2. Southeast Asia 

3. Southwest Asia 

4. India 

All of the following were co- 

lonial powers in Malaya, except 

1. Great Britain 3. Portugal 

2. the Dutch 4. Germany 

In its relationship to the West, 

Malaya is regarded as 

1. antagonistic 3. uncommitted 

2. neutral 4. friendly 

All of the following are prob- 

lems of Malaya, except 

1. fighting against Communist 
guerrillas 

2. denial of citizenship to most 
Chinese and Indians 

8. too great reliance upon the 
market for rubber and tin 


— * 
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4. refusal by Britain to con- 
sider Malaya for member- 
ship in the Commonwealth 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a 
“T” if it is true, an “F” if it is false 
and “NS” if there is not sufficient 
information in the graph on which 
to base a conclusion. 


__1. The percentage of total spend- 
ing units earning under $2,000 
in 1952 is 28%. 

. The percentage of total spend- 
ing units earning $5,000 and 
over in 1957 (preliminary es- 
timate) is 36%. 

. In each of the years given in 
the graph less than 30% of the 
total spending units earned 
under $2,000. 

. The reason for the decrease in 
the percentage of spending 
units earning $2,000 to $4,999 
between 1952 and 1957 was 
price inflation, followed closely 
by wage increases. 

5. The source of the statistics 
is the Federal Reserve Board. 

. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that 79% of the total spending 
units earned $2,000 and over 
in 1957. 


IV. HORSEPOWER 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an 
“F” if it is an argument in favor 
of an automobile tax based on 
horsepower and an “A” if it is an 
argument against it. 


—_1. Since increased horsepower in an 
auto permits increased speeds, 
a tax which results in decreased 
horsepc wer will decrease dan- 
gerous high speeds. 

. High horsepower permits quick- 
er acceleration, which is es- 
sential to getting onto today’s 
superhighways. 

3. The lack of “headpower” is 
the main cause of accidents. 

. Too many drivers cannot re- 
sist the temptation to “test” 
their cars’ horsepower. 
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every student needs a REMINGTON QUIET-RITER portable 


Tests by leading educators prove that stu- 
dents who use typewriters get up to 38% 
better grades. Students themselves will 
tell you that it’s easier to “think” on a 
typewriter. They express their thoughts 
more quickly and more clearly. And typed 
work is so much neater and easier to read! 

Most students-ask for the REMINGTON 
QUIET-RITER because it’s the only port- 
able with MIRACLE TAB, Super-strength 
Frame, Larger Sized Cylinder and full 44- 
key keyboard with Finger Speed Keys... 
and these are the features that students need 
and want. 


Every student needs and should have a 
new REMINGTON QUIET-RITER. Ask 
your Remington Dealer to show you how 
easy it is to buy! 





e Terms payable monthly, 
- week including taxes and a small 
carrying charge. Available 
in Canada, same terms. 
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Summer’s Shining Stars 


HILE you were out living it up 
Wie past summer, the world’s 
sports stars continued on their merry 
record-breaking way. Neither the rain 
in Spain, the heat in Crete, nor the fog 
in Prague could cramp their champion- 
ship style. 

Your hound dog of a sports editor 
kept close on their trail, and here's a 
rundown of the top June-to-September 
performances: 

ARCHERY: Mrs. Carol Meinhart, of 
Pittsburgh, set records at 60 and 30 
meters in winning the women’s world 
title at Prague, Czechoslovakia. Uncle 
Sam’s female Robin Hood led our bow- 
and-arrow team to a sweep of the top 
four places. 

BASEBALL: The hot National 
League race and Ted Williams kept 
horsehide fans in a tizzy all summer. At 
age 39, the Boston thumper was out- 
hitting the sluggers of both leagues and 
was right up there in home runs. 

Another great old-timer, Stan Musial, 
played in his 823rd straight game—a 
National League mark—and was 
right up there in the fight for the bat- 
ting crown. One more batting title will 
put him in a tie for the all-time league 
record (7) held by Rogers Hornsby 
and Hans Wagner. 

BOXING: Floyd Patterson, world’s 
heavyweight champ, kayoed his No. 1 
challenger, Hurricane Jackson. And as 
we write this, he’s about to defend his 
crown once more—this time against the 
world’s amateur champ, Pete Rade- 
macher. Nobody (but Pete) thinks the 
bald, 29-year-old challenger stands the 
ghost of a chance. 

GOLF: Dick Mayer, a run-of-the- 
mill golf pro from St. Petersburg, Fla., 
entered the National Open with the 
dismal distinction of never having won 
a major tourney. The experts’ eyes 
bugged as Daredevil Dick tore up the 
course with a 282 for 72 holes. That 
tied him with the defending champ, 
Dr. Cary Middlecoff. Next day Dick 
took on the golfing dentist in a special 
18-hole playoff—and trounced him by 
seven strokes. 

SPEEDBOATING: Danny Ziegfeld 
III, 13-year-old Baltimore speedboat 
racer, racked up 7,500 points—tops in 
the country—in winning 22 out of 32 
races. Besides earning him a niche in 
the Marine Hall of Fame, his point 
total gave him the right to paint 1-US 
on his speedboat 


new 


SWIMMING: Record-wrecking feats 
were a dime a dozen. In fact, it seemed 
that every time a swimmer stuck a ‘toe 
into the water, some record was washed 
away. Among the world record breakers 
were: 

Dawn Fraser,~ Australian Olympic 
champ; bettered the world marks in 
the women’s 100-yard and 200-meter 
freestyle events. 

George Breen, USA; trimmed more 
than four seconds off the mile record. 

Janus Foster, 18-year-old Dutch girl; 
broke her own women’s record for the 
1,500-meter freestyle event. 

Nancy Ramey, 17-year-old Seattle 
swimmer; set a new record in the 
women’s 100-meter butterfly stroke. 

Lorraine Crapp, Australian Olympic 
champ; broke her own women’s 800- 
meter freestyle record. 

Takashi Ishimoto, doll-faced Jap’- 
nese; smashed the 100-meter butterfly 
stroke record. 

Christine von Salta, 14-year-old Cali- 
fornian; broke the USA woman's 500- 
yard freestyle mark by nearly five sec- 
onds. 


_TENNIS: New York’s 29-year-old 


International Photos 
Derek Ibbotson breaking the tape after 
running the fastest mile in history. 


Althea Gibson really came into her own 
in the tennis world—blasting her way to 
the women’s singles crown at Wimble- 
don (England), the unofficial world 
series of tennis. She thus became the 
first Negro to take a major title at 
Wimbledon. Then Althea copped the 
U.S. clay courts singles title at Chi- 
cago. In neither victory did she lose a 
set. (As we go to press, she is battling 
for the national singles crown at Forest 
Hills, N. Y.) 

In pro tennis, tall, dark, handsome 
Pancho Gonzales proved once and for 
all who’s boss of the “rackets.” He 
copped both of the big pro tourna- 
ments, one in New York and the other 
in Los Angeles, with the loss of only 
one match. The tourneys, bringing to- 
gether every top pro in the world, pro- 
duced the greatest tennis ever seen. 

TRACK: Earth-moving and sky-tick- 
ling deeds highlighted the summer 
track and field season. 

Bob Gutowski, Occidental College 
pole vaulter, hoisted his skinny body 
15 ft. 9% in. for a new world record. 

On the high school end of the pole, 
Jim Brewer—making his last appear- 
anee as a high school athlete (North 
Phoenix H.S.)—cleared 15 ft. % in. 
That broke his national high school 
mark for the third weekend in a row 
and give him the honor of becoming 
the first schoolboy ever to vault 15 
feet. From now on, he will represent 
the University of Southern California. 

Derek Ibbotson, 25-year-old British 
engineer, ran four mile races under the 
magic four-minute mark. Top time was 
3:57.2—.8 of a second better than the 
world record. In that race, the fastest 
in mile history, three others also bet- 
tered four minutes. 

Yuri Stepanov, lanky Russian. high 
jumper, cleared 7 ft. 1 in. That broke 
the world record by a half inch and 
made Yuri the second man in history to 
clear 7 ft. 

Tom Courtney, barrel-chested Olym- 
pic 800-meter champ, powered the 
half mile in 1:46.8 for a new world 
mark. 

Clark Branson, husky Pasadena 
(Calif.) H.S. shot-putter, tossed the 
12-pound iron ball 64 ft. % in. for a 
new high school record. 

Mike McKeever, Mt. Carmel H.S., 
Los Angeles, tossed the 16-pound shot 
over 53 ft. for a new high school mark. 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Million Dollar 


(Continued from page 25) 


name, and the title Production Assist- 
ant, at the tag end of the credits. 
From where she stood, off camera, 
she could see Quincy's profile. His sim- 
ulated concentration didn’t worry her, 
for in ten weeks she had grown to 
know him very well. She liked Quincy 
-liked wim very much—and she hoped 
he had enough comnion sense to evade 


the celebrity rat race, and the pro- 
moters and parasites, once he had the 
million in his pocket. But who ever 
heard of a genius with common sense? 

Oh, he'd seemed normal enough on 
those. evenings they'd gone out to- 
gether. Nice evenings, they'd been, 
evenings of music, of exploration, of 
confidences. She’d’told him of her plan 
for a show of her own—a college semi- 
nar brought into the living room, with 
discussion, and films, of fascinating but 
little known facts of history, science, 





Do you know 
what he's holding ? 


The tiny thing the little boy is hold- 
ing in his hand is called a transistor. 
It’s hardly bigger than a pea— but it’s 
a very important invention. 


This little marvel of science can in- 
crease the power of electric signals 
100,000 times. Among many other 
uses, transistors can take the place of 
bulky vacuum tubes in radios— which 
means that radios can be small enough 
to wear on your wrist! 


The transistor was invented by sci- 
entists in the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and announced in 1948. Since 
then it has become an important part 
of your telephone service, and it’s 


going to become much more important. 


Transistors are already in use in 
the amplifier and dial equipment that 
send your telephone calls across the 
country. Their small size, reliability 
and low power requirements make 
them a compact and economical addi- 
tion to telephone equipment. 


The invention of the amazing tran- 
sistor is a wonderful example of what 
Bell System scientists are doing to 
make telephone service even better— 
for you, your family and community. 


Working together to bring people together 
SELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











archeology, economics. It was to be a 
low budget show, and she could not 
expect a high rating, since it was aimed 
at a special, youthful audience. 

All she needed was a personality, a 
star. Quincy would be her ideal pro- 
fessor, young, personable, now at ease 
with thescameras. She had explained 
that he couldn’t expect a Sullivan or 
Garroway salary, but if he wanted, he 
could have the job. 

Now, with less than half a minute 
to go before he won the million, she 
sensed that she had lost him. In the 
morning, with his name on the front 
page of every newspaper in the coun- 
try, he would be too important, too 
big, to waste on an untested, low- 
budget experiment. 

In his transparent, air-conditioned 
vault, Quincy could not hear the music, 
or anything. Realization came that he 
had the million. Only of course it 
wasn't -really a million. He had to pay 
Uncle first. The income tax would be 
$156,820 out of the first $200,000, and 
91 per cent of the remainder. So he 
would be able to keep only $115,180. 
A Mr. Brundidge, from the Internal 
Revenue Service, was waiting expect- 
antly backstage. Still, $115,180 was 
more money than he had ever dreamed 
of seeing. His take-home pay at the 
library, where he worked in the stacks 
two floors underground, was $380 a 
month. 

Quincy looked up. His eyes were 
rested somewhat, and he could make 
out the faces of the people sitting in 
the front.rows. They all seemed to have 
their mouths open, and they were mo- 
tionless, as if painted to their seats. He 
recognized his sister, Louella, and his 
brother-in-law, Harry. Quincy frowned. 
Harry’s mouth closed, and Harry 
frowned, 

Mr. Brundidge and Harry weren't the 
only ones interested in his million. In 
the first few weeks nobody had taken 
him seriously, because of his youth, 
except Fran. Week by week his com- 
petitors—university deans and distin- 
guished lawyers and nuclear physicists 
—had dropped out, to be succeeded by 
others, equally brilliant. All had stum- 
bled when confronted ‘with difficult 
questions foreign to their experience. 
But he had gone on. In his seventh and 
eighth week the entrepreneurs who 
prowl] just off Broadway afid Madison, 
scenting cash, had picked up his trail. 

He saw a few of thefh in the audi- 
ence now, and others were either back- 
stage, or watching in their offices. They 
all had plans for him, ranging from 
uranium investments to founding mem- 
ory schools. Quincy feared them, but 
they were tenacious, and persuasive, 
and he was by nature too polite to 
brush them off brutally. So they were 
there, waiting. 





Quincy saw Max Ritner’s eyes flick 
upward at the clock, and he knew that 
only a few of his thirty seconds re- 
mained. A movement attracted him. It 
was Harry clasping his hands together, 
and shaking them in encouragement. 

You could fend off the sharpies and 
promoters, Quincy thought, some of 
whom might even be useful to him. 
But how did you get rid of relatives? 

His older sister and her husband had 
flown to New York from Los Angeles 
immediately after his eighth successful 
week on Win a Million. He had not 
seen Louella for nine years, nor heard 
from her except for Christmas cards. 
He always remembered her birthday; 
she never remembered his. 

Harry, a large, hearty man in his 
forties; had made Quincy cringe by 
bellowing at the skycaps and shoulder- 
ing his way into the first cab at the 
airport ramp. His brother-in-law, Quincy 
knew, had some sort of a position in 
Hollywood connected with actors and 
screen writers. 

Harry had lost no time in explaining 
why he had come to New York. “I 
knew you were going to make it,” he 
said, “as soon as I caught last night’s 
show. Right after you answered that 
question about the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh, I told Louella, ‘Nobody else in 
the world knows that. The kid has a 
lock on that million.’ Isn’t that what I 
said, Louella?” 

“That’s right. That’s exactly what 
you said.” 

Quincy protested, “I’m not going to 
make a million. It won’t be much more 
than a hundred thousand, after taxes.” 

Harry had slapped Quincy’s knee 
and roared, “That’s where you're 
wrong, my boy! It may be only a hun- 
dred-odd now, but before I’m through 
it'll be a million—maybe a lot of mil- 
lions—and after taxes. You have to 
know the angles, see? Ask any of my 
clients do I know the angles; eh, Lou- 
ella?” 

“Harry knows the angles,” Louella 
said. 

Harry explained that, while Quincy 
might know stuff printed in books, 
there were lots of things he didn’t know 
about money, and show business, and 
exploitation, and publicity, and all 
these things Harry knew. “Right after 
you've won it,” Harry had said, “while 
you're still hot, I'm going to book you 
into a dozen big theatres, coast to 
coast, at not less than fifteen gees a 
week. It so happens I’ve got one of 
the shrewdest writers in the world to 
do your script. 

“After that, there’s Vegas and Miami. 
Meanwhile, I'll have another of my 
writers ghost your book, and my office 
will handle the endorsements. But the 
big thing will be television. I'm going 
to fix it for you to have your own show. 
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You take on all comers. Get it? You're 
the champion egghead!” 

It developed that Harry and Louella, 
while in New York, chose to live in 
Quincy's two-room apartment rather 
than go to a big hotel. It was crowded, 


| and the bills, which Quincy paid, were 


| collect his million. 
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Whether you're tall or 

short, jelly-making is a 

breeze with the modern 

Ball “Half-Pint’’ Jar meth- 

od. Simply prepare your 

batch (so easy to do when 

you use pectin—as easy as 
baking cake with prepared 
mix), then pour into these 
super little jars. Put on a Ball 
Dome Lid—and your jelly is 
made. No paraffin needed. 

The “Half-Pint” way is modern— 
easier, better, saves time too. And 
what a thrill to serve your very own 
jelly or jam to your folks, your pals. 


We'll help you buy your 
first dozen “Half-Pints”! 


To introduce you to jelly-making with 
these exciting new jars, we'll send you a 
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large. But in this way, Harry explained, 
he could keep an eye on Quincy and 
protect him from the wolves. 

Max Ritner touched the microphone 
switch and Quincy knew his thirty 
seconds were up and it was time to 
Max’s voice filled 
the booth. “Are you ready with your 
answer, Quincy?” 

“I'm ready.” Quincy’s Adam’s apple 
bobbed, and he heard an anticipatory 
roar from the audience. “The name of 
the island is Ascension.” 

Max turned and raised his hands, 
palms out, pleading for quiet. 

Quincy looked down and saw Harry 
and Louella. They were grinning. And 
Quincy recalled their conversation over- 
heard the night before. Louella and 


| Harry had been in the bedroom while 


Quincy tossed on the too-short couch 
in the tiny living room, and he had 
heard Harry say, “As soon as he wins 


| it, I'll get his signature on this and 
| then, baby, we'll be in the chips for 
| lifel We'll own him!” 


Quincy decided he wasn’t going to 


| be owned by anybody, especially not 
| by Harry. He wasn’t going to be a 


puppet in a freak show. 
The audience quieted and Max 
spoke again into the microphone. “You 


| said Ascension Island. That is correct. 
| And the rest of it, Quincy? Who dis- 
| covered Ascension Island, and how did 
| it get its name?” 


Quincy hesitated. He wet his lips 
and swallowed. His .Adam’s apple 


| bobbed, Out front, they were cheering. 


Then he said, “I don’t know.” 
For seconds, there was no sound. 


| People thought the audio portion of 
the telecast had failed. Then Max said, 
| unbelievingly, “You don’t know?” 


Quincy was emphatic. “I don’t know!” 
“I want to give you every chance. 
I’m sure it will come to you. Think!” 
Quincy said, “I've thought.” Max’s 


| arms fell, and he sighed. It was over. 


Afterward, there was an hour with 
the press. Fhe press was disappointed, 
but it was still a story. Mr. Brundidge 
was disappointed, too, although he 
pointed out that eventually the gov- 
ernment would get its slice. For while 
Quincy had lost, somebody—sponsor, 
network, agency—must have gained. 

Harry screamed that he had been 
let down, and who was going to re- 
compense him for his time and effort, 


| not to speak of the plane fare? Quincy 


wrote a check for one-way fare to 
California, and Harry and Louella dis- 
appeared. 





Everyone else seemed to have dis- 
appeared, too, except Fran. She sug- 
gested coffee at a little shop around the 
corner. 

They sat at the counter and ordered 
and she said, “And what now, Quincy?” 

“Nine thousand,” he said, “is still a 
lot of money. I've always dreamed of 
a trip around the world. I’m going. 
Then, I suppose, back to the stacks.” 

She said, “You'll never go back. 
You're not the same, Quincy. You've 
done something. You'll never be happy 
as a spectator again. Want to give my 
show a whirl, Quincy? I think I can 
get a sponsor, not a rich one, but 
still a sponsor.” 

“You still don’t want me, do you?” 

“Sure I want you. You're a hero to 
a lot of kids. They won't forget you. 
Losers as well “as winners are remem- 
bered—if they lose big. You're still my 
star.” She looked up at him, slyly, and 
asked, “Who did discover Ascension 
Island?” 

“Discovered by Joao da Nova, the 
Portuguese navigator,” he replied in- 
stantly, “on Ascension Day, 1501, 
which is why it is called Ascension Is- 
land, of course.” 

She smiled and touched his hand. “I 
had a hunch you knew,” she said. 
“Quincy, for a genius you are a véry 
shrewd guy!” 
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WY iTops, don’t miss. i Good. 
Wi Fair. “Save your money. 


iA iTHE PRIDE AND THE PAS- 
SION. (United Artists. Produced and 
directed by Stanley Kramer.) 


An incident from the Napoleonic 
Wars in Spain provided the spring- 
board for this vast and exciting film 
spectacle. Essentially, it records the 
determination of the Spanish people to 
drive out their French invaders at all 
costs. This determination is symbolized 
in a huge cannon. A partisan leader 


finds the gun and organizes a small | 
army to drag the monster all the way | 


across Spain so that it can be used 
agaiust the French at Avila. The hard- 
ships are enormous, heart-rending. But 
with the gun as an ever-present source 
of pride and courage, the army con- 
tinues to grow until it can storm the 
walls of the city that the French have 
made their headquarters. 

Frank Sinatra continues to astonish 
with his performance as the unschooled, 
undisciplined peasant leader, Cary 
Grant plays a British captain who re- 
luctantly throws in his lot with the 
ragged army, and Sophia Loren is a 
-,Spanish girl who loves both men. But 
despite these and a cast of literally 
thousands, the real hero of The Pride 
and the Passion is the gun itself—three 
tons of wood and steel dedicated to 
the cause of freedom. 


WA AATHE PAJAMA GAME. (War- 
ner Bros. Produced and directed by 
George Abbott and Stanley Donen.) 


Here’s a bright, new musical that 
seems tailor-made for the new fall sea- 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii \i“Tops, don’t miss. Mii Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


Drama—(D); 
mentary—(Y) ; 
“i411 Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Perri (Y); The Ten Commandments (D). 
Mev Bermardine (C); Doctor at Large 
(C); Fire Down Below (D); The James 
Dean Story (Y); Man of a Thousand Faces 
(D); Night Passage (W); No Down Pay- 
ment (D); Operation Mad Ball (C); The 
Saga of Satchmo (Y). 
i“iThe Golden Virgin (D); No Sleep Till 
Dawn (D); Pursuit of the Graf Spee (D); 
A Town Like Alice (D); The Young Don’t 
Cry (D). 

Jeanne Eagels (D); The Monte Carlo 
Story (D); The Spanish Gardener (D). 


| 


son. Doris Day stars as the singing 
“chairlady” of her union’s grievance 
committee in a big pajama factory. 
John Raitt sings right back as the plant 
supervisor. Their positions make them 
traditional enemies, but love and some 
clever script writers find a way to bring 
them together. Adapted from a Broad- 
way hit show, the film is brimming 
with familiar tunes—remember Hey 
There and Hernando’s Hideaway?—as 
well as gay, imaginative dance numbers. 
Watch especially for the sprightly 
ballet presented along with one of the 
show’s gayest tunes, Once a Year Day. 
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W43:10 TO YUMA. (Columbia. 
Produced by David Heilwell. Directed 
by Delmar Daves.) 


In the High Noon tradition, this is 
a taut (though not too original) West- 
ern. This time it’s Van Heflin who, 
single-handed, must stand up to an en- 
tire gang of outlaws and run them out 
of town. Glenn Ford plays the outlaw 
leader whose own salvation lies in 
breaking the nerve and spirit of Heflin, 
who holds him hostage. As one after 
another of the good citizens waver, it 
almost seems that Ford will escape the 
8:10 to Yuma—and the law. 





Why more students prefer 
HSTERBROOK pens 


Choice of points— replaceable points: 
Esterbrook gives you a choice of 32 
points—so you’fe sure of getting ex- 
actly the pen point for you. And if 
you ever damage an Esterbrook 
point, a new one screws in in seconds. 


A top-grade pen means real econ- 
omy. There’s no finer fountain pen 


than an Esterbrook—yet it costs just 
$2.95. No wonder more students write 
with an Esterbrook than any other 
fountain pen. 

Personalized stationery: Your name 
and address on 50 sheets, 25 enve- 
lopes for just 50¢ when you buy any 
Esterbrook product. 


Choose exactly the point for you from 


Esterbrook’s 32 


Osterbrook 2.95 








Boy, dates, Gul 


By GAY HEAD 


The autumn leaves drift by my 
window, 

The autumn leaves of red and 
gold. 


Why do leaves always remind you 
of something else—fires, hiking, 
leaves of a book, leaves of grass, 
new leaves to turn over? Say, that’s 
a fine idea! The trees are getting rid 
of their unwanted foliage. Why don’t 
you give a going-away party for all 
those habits and traits you don't like 
and replace them with those you 
can be proud of? By the time De- 
cember rolls around, you'll be as 
healthy, handsome and happy as a 
Christmas tree 


Q. Several boys have tried to date 
me, but I'm so tongue-tied they think 
Um giving them the brush-off. Hou 
can I get over this? 


A. Scared of boys? For you they're 
like white mice—adorable and harm 
less at a distance, but terrifying at 
close range. Well, try thinking of boys 
as people and remember that many of 
them are shy, too. 

You may not think that those laugh- 
ing, relaxed, easy-talking hackers are 
shy, but every one of them gets some 
sort of a case of butterflies before he 
asks a girl out. No fellow likes to be 
turned down, but since they all are, 
sooner or later, each one dreads every 
girl's answer. So why don’t you turn 
the tide of battle and start playing 
soothsayer to all the boys you know? 
If you're concerned with putting them 
at ease, your own poise will 
without a moment's worry. And once 
a girl has a reputation of being easy 
to talk to, she hasn’t a chance of stay 
ing dateless. 

Next time a boy asks how things 
are going, don’t stammer noncom 
mittally about the state of your health 
Answer with animation, either cheer- 
ful or mock tragic and, most impor- 
tant, follow up with a remark or 
question which will indicate you're 
interested in his state of mind at the 
moment and will keep the conversation 
rolling. “Gloomy,” you respond to his 
question. “What mood did that social 
studies quiz leave you in?” Soon 
youre comparing notes on quizzes, 
current affairs and life in general. 


come 


You’re on your way to dating fun and 
friendships. 


Q. | don't have much _ trouble 
thinking of things to do on dates when 
| have money, but when I run out of 
money, I run out of ideas, too. Do you 
have any tips on inexpensive dating? 


A. You know the old saying, “the 
best things in life don’t have price 
tags.” Decide what the best things in 
your life are, and work from there. 

Parties. The main ingredient for a 
party is friends, and they don’t cost a 
cent. Substitute them for the usual 
Saturday night movie and malt, and 
discover that while your friends aren't 
as cute as Debbie Reynolds and Eddie 
Fisher, they’re twice as much fun. With 
the advice and consent of your parents, 
plan an outdoor barbecue or post-game 
supper party. Each girl you've invited 
brings one course (Lucy the frank- 
furters, Harriet the salad, etc.) and the 
boys buy the milk and soft drinks. 
Or simply throw a corn-popping party, 
record dance, or TV party. The boys 
split the cost of the snacks, and no- 
body ends up broke. 

Just me and my girl. If you have a 
car, drive some place you've never been 
before. If not, take a good, long walk 
through an unfamiliar section of town. 
Work on a project together, big or lit- 
tle, such as washing the family car, 
making bookcases for your room, piec- 
ing together that impossible jigsaw 
puzzle. Almost anything’s fun when you 
do it with someone. Just keep in mind 
the words of the sorft: 


It’s a lovely day today 

So whatever you've got to do 

I’'d-be so happy to be doing it with 
you 


Q. I don’t seem to budget my time 
accurately. As a result, I never get all 
my homework done. How can I fit ev- 
erything into a busy day? 


A. You can start by playing games 
with a ruler, pencil, and paper. Down 
the left-hand margin write the days of 
the week, evenly spaced. Across the 
top write each hour from the time ‘you 
get up until you go to bed. Now divide 
the paper into squares so that every 
hour of every day has a box of its own. 
Now, Monday through Friday, fill in 
the hours you're in class, leaving study 


‘pletely, and that goes for relaxing, too 





An American Magazine Cartoon by Clara Gee Kastner 
“Mother, Mother! | know Howard 
likes me! He’s taught me how to 
change the oil filter on his carl’’ 


halls blank. Fill in any activity you 
regularly take part in, outside of school 
hours—choir practice, intramural foot- 
ball, your job. Then, on a separate 
sheet of paper, figure out how long 
it takes you to do each day’s assign- 
ments completely. Then assign each 
empty space a course to steady, start- 
ing with the times when studying is 
most convenient. For example, third 
period study hall Tuesday and Thurs- 
day will be used for biology. On Mon 
day, Wednesday, and Friday you'll do 
biology from 4 to 5 p.m. because you 
have no extracurricular activities on 
those days. Do as much of Monday’s 
homework as you can on Friday so 
that your week end will really be free. 
avoiding particularly that Sunday night 
rush. 

When you sit down to study, set a 
time limit and don’t do anything else 
unti] the time is up. Don’t study in the 
kitchen where the refrigerator is handy. 
Don’t study with the radio on, playing 
tunes that will send your mind else- 
where. Don’t study near people whose 
conversations you can’t resist contribut- 
ing to. These hours are for study only, 
just as class hours are for lessons only. 
With concentration you'll really get in- 
side your subject. You'll find that husky 
chunks of studying are far more interest- 
ing and rememberable than a date 
snatched here and an equation mem- 
orized there. 

If you discover, after careful sched- 
uling, that there’s simply not enough 
time for school, study, home chores 
and recreation, examine your activities 
You may have too many courses, clubs, 
or jobs. If so, cut something out. Noth- 
ing is done well that isn’t done com- 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality. 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you’d like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. 





ok Wouds 
Atoat Music 


Popular Albums 

The Biggest Hits of ’°57 (Camden). 
Here on one dise are 12 big song hits 
of the first half of 1957. Among them 
are Love Me Tender (sung by Stuart 
Foster). Hey! Jealous Lover (Tex Ben- 
eke); and Marianne (Peter Ricardo). 


Girl of My Dreams (RCA Victor). 
Ronnie Binge, a talented young arrang- 
er and conductor, makes his American 
debut, with his orchestra, in this mood- 
moving package of romantic melodies, 
such as the title song, When Day Is 
Done, and Beautiful Dreamer. 





ED BROWN, 


Star quarterback of 
the Chicago Bears, 


“When you play 
football, wear a 
good supporter” 


Running, twisting, blocking, falling—in touch 
or tackle—can take a lot out of you, couse 
serious strains. 

No matter what your sport you need a 
good supporter. Take Ed Brown's advice. 


with the Famed 


35mm CAMERA 


Right away, the Minolta ‘A’ gives you 
new mastery and confidence. Just like 
@ camera “pro”, you swing into im 
mediate action for those split-second 
shots that become prize winners. It's 
so easy...with the brilliant viewfinder 
sharp-cutting Rokkor 4-element f/3.5 
lens, fully synchronized Optiper MX 
shutter (speeds 1/300th to 1 sec.) 
single-stroke lever, etc. With Minolta 
quality pictures you can earn extra 
money too 
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0) Be the CAMPUS 


Minolta ‘A’ 


Fully Automatic, Precision 


Wear a good supporter... get a Bike 
at your local sporting goods store. More 
athletes have worn Bike than any other brand. 


ba 3 
For Dancers Only (Columbia). Les sid 
Elgart, one of the top dance band lead- 
ers in the country, takes twelve stand- 
ards, gives them his unique arrange- 
ments, and keeps. you swinging your 
partner. Tunes include Why Do I Love 
You, The Boy Next Door, and You Go 
to My Head. 


See your loca! 
dealer now for 
the Minolta ‘A’ 


, ; : only $4995 
LTD:, OSAKA, JAPAN 
N k OF F ’ y ? rk 36, N.Y 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
Latin Satin (RCA Victor). If you like who She Web Company 

Latin-American dances, especially the 
cha-cha-cha, you're probably familiar 
with Perez Prado and his orchestra. In 
this latest album, he gives the cha-cha 
beat to such South-of-the Border tunes 
as Perfidia, You Belong to My Heart, 
and Green Eyes. 











| DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


eS 


Semi-Classical Albums 

Vernon Duke’s Souvenir de Monte- 
Carlo and Cobert’s Mediterranean Suite 
(MGM). Here are two contemporary 
works: the first, a delightful ballet 
score; the second, a composition, con- 
ducted by the composer, that suggests 
all the color and beauty of the title. 


Contemporary Piano Sonatas (Capi- 
tal). Pianist Leonard Pennario plays 
three sonatas by Bartok, Prokofiev, and p a 
Miklos Rozsa with skill which will im- Mii ee re doet 
press all those who love the concert = 
piano. 


Pennies per picture 


Covering the Classics 

Brahms’ Violin Concerto (Westmin- 
ster). Erica Morini, the noted violinist, 
in a stellar performance of this classic, 


IN A HURRY ? Send 25c for extra super-speed service! 
with Artur Rodzinski conducting. 


WALLET PHOTOS, Box S-1/3 HILLSIDE N I 

Please [) 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
send me: () 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
() 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $3.00 enclosed 
() |} enclose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 





Rimski-Korsakov Program (London). 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, a 
great European orchestra conducted by “ne 
Ernest Ansermet, in a cogent and re- 84 tor $3 ap tet 
fined ‘reading of The Tale of the Tsar ——— 
Sultan, May Night, and Russian Easter envy 
Overture. —Art STONE 


Need more? ¥ 
60 for $2 Ne t enclose photo of snapshot which you will return unharmed 
. if I'm not delighted with swap photos you will refund my money 


ZONE STATE 


POORER EEEEEEHREEEERESE EEE EEE HEE SE OEEE 





See ee eee aeeeeeeeeeel 





For S-P-E-E-D In Erasing! 

You can’t find a better name for quickest, 
cleanest erasing—or a better eraser than 
specially-made Weldon Roberts Eraser JET! 
In convenient, transparent plastic holder. 
Choose the red rubber core for pencil 
erasing. The gray rubber core for erasing 
ink and typewriting. The green rubber 
core for erasing all ball-point writing. 
Holder tip unscrews so eraser stick can 
be moved outward. 

You can keep your pen-and-pencil-like Jet 
Eraser with you always. Handy clip holds 
it securely in your pocket; keeps it from 
rolling off your desk. See Weldon Rob- 
erts Jet Erasers today at your stationer’s. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7. N. J. 
World's Foremost Eraser Specialists 


Waldon 
Enonand 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 








with 7) 00 » h 25 “Reautitone? 
wallet photoes. Each 2'4x3'4 
inch photo is mode on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
bock guarantee for 

$2.00; 100 

BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

D 


*T.M. REG. 


TRIPLE OFFER 25c 
FORTY (40) DIFFERENT Luxem- 
bourg plus p28 { Howe mint sets 
only 25¢ RA! U STAMPS 
USED ON ALL OUR MAIL 


SUNLITE, Box 1259D, Grand Central Sta., N.Y. 17 








EACH FALL there’s a new crop of TV 
programs. Here’s a preview of some of 
this year’s crop of major network shows, 
with their starting dates. Check your 
local papers for hours and channels. 

The Big Record (Sept. 18, CBS). 
There will be a raft of new musical pro- 
grams this year. Patti Page will be the 
hostess for this one. Each week she'll 
present six to eight guests, all promi- 
nent in the field of music. 

The Guy Mitchell Show (Sept. 21, 
ABC). Here’s another new musical 
show, featuring a pleasant and talented 
young male singer. 

Sally (Sept. 22, NBC). A comedy, 
with two stars: Joan Caulfield, a pretty 
ingenue, and Marion Lorne, a comedi- 
enne. 

Eddie Fisher and George Gobel 
(Sept. 24, NBC). Each week, the two 
stars—Fisher the singer, Gobel the come- 
dian—will appear on this full hour of 
variety. One week, Fisher will be the 
star and Gobel the guest, and the next 
week their roles will be reversed. Both 
have been on TV before, but this will 
be the first time they've worked to- 
gether. 

OSS (Sept. 26, ABC). During World 
War II, there was an organization 
called the Office of Strategic Services, 
better known as OSS. Its members were 
almost, but not quite, spies. This series 
will dramatize some of their most ex- 
citing adventures. 

Harbor Master (Sept. 26, CBS). A 
series about the life and adventures of 
the captain of a lobster boat. Barry Sul- 
livan is Capt. David Scott, skipper of 
the Blue Chip. Besides going out after 
lobsters, the Blue Chip and her crew 
also sometimes take passengers, and so 
have plenty of adventures on the ocean. 
The series, incidentally, was filmed off 
Rockport, Mass. 





the name to remember in 


FLU [ES « and «PICCOLOS. 





Gisele MacKenzie (Sept. 28, NBC). 
For the past few years this Canadian 
girl with many talents—she can sing, 
dance, play the violin and piano, be 
funny, be serious and look pretty—has 
been a star on Your Hit Parade. Now, 
for the first time, she has her own show 

The DuPont Series (Sept. 29, CBS). 
There will be ten of these during the 
year, all 90-minute “spectaculars.” The 
one that will open the series is called 
“Crescendo,” a history of American 
music, starring Ethel Merman and Rex 
Harrison. 

Pinocchio (Oct. 13, NBC). The 
famous and delightful story of the little 
puppet will be presented on TV as a 
musical. Mickey Rooney will be Pinoc- 
chio, with Walter Slezak, Fran Allison, 
Jerry Colonna, and Stubby Kaye in 
other roles. 

' Hallmark (Oct. 17, NBC). This really 
isn’t a new program, except that every 
year it does something different. This 
season Hallmark will do six plays—full 
length plays. Three of them are already 


George Gobel (top) and Eddie Fisher, 
who will combine their talents in a 
new NBC-TV variety show this fall. 


set—Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, with 
Maurice Evans, Rosalind Russell in 
Wonderful Town, and Dial M for Mur 
der. 

Frank Sinatra (Oct. 18, ABC). An- 
other musical show, this one featuring 
the popular actor and singer. The first 
show will be a one-hour live program 
from Hollywood, but subsequent shows 
will vary in length. Some will be dra 
matic, some variety, some original musi 
cal comedies. 

In our next issue, dated Septembe: 
20, we'll give you TV and radio high 
lights of the week. This will be true ot 
each issue thereafter.—Dick KLEINER 





Herald That! 


Once when James Gordon Bennett, 
Jr., was guiding the destinies of the 
New York Herald, he issued a strict 
edict that under no circumstances 
should the name “Herald” appear ex- 
cept in italics. 

One printer really showed his un- 
flinching obedience to the order, when 
during the holiday season, he set up 
a Christmas program announcement 
with the following item: 

“Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Double Trouble 


The chief constable of a small town 
was also an expert veterinary surgeon. 
One night the telephone bell rang. The 
chief constable’s wife answered. 

“Is that Mr. Jenkins?” asked an agi- 
tated voice. 

“Do you want my husband in his 
capacity as veterinary surgeon or as 
chief constable?” 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. “We 
can’t get our bulldog to open his mouth 


and there’s a burglar in it.” 
Voiceways 


Circumstantial Evidence 


An Irishman was being examined as 
to the facts about a shooting affair. 

“Did you see the shot fired?” the 
Judge asked. 

“No, sorr, I only heard it,” he replied 
evasively. 

“The evidence is not satisfactory,” the 
Judge told him sternly. “Stand down.” 

The witness turned around to leave 
the box, and as soon as his back was 
turned, laughed loudly. The Judge, in- 
dignant at this contempt of court, called 
him back and asked how he dared 
laugh in court. 

“Did you see me laugh, your Honor?” 
the Irishman asked. 

“No, but I heard you.” 

“That evidence is not satisfactory,” 
the wit retorted. 

This time everybody but the Judge 
laughed. 


Encore 


Let-down 


“Pop, I've raised that two dollars 
I’ve needed for so long.” 

“Good work, son. A boy worth his 
salt should try as early as possible to 
make himself independent of his father 
and stand on his own feet. How did you 
do it?” 

“Borrowed it from Mom.” 


The Pantograph, Wyandotte H. 8., Kansas City, Kan. 


S. O. S. 


The most logical “boner” we've run 
across was made recently by a laborer 
in applying for a factory job. He strug- 
gled through an application form and 
came to the query: “Person to notify 
in case of accident?” He wrote: “Any- 
body in sight!” 


This Week 


Tasty Mess 


A house-to-house salesman rang the 
bell of a cheap-looking apartment. As 
the door opened he tossed in a care- 
fully prepared mudball which disin- 
tegrated and made a mess on the front 
room rug. “Now, don’t - get excited, 
lady,” he said calmly. “I am demon- 
strating the Super Duper electric vac- 
uum cleaner. If this little wonder 
doesn’t remove every trace of dirt on 
your rug, I'll eat the whole mudball!” 

The indignant housewife left for the 
kitchen, returning in a few minutes 
bearing a tray containing a bottle of 
ketchup, a jar of mustard, salt, pepper 
—and a rolling pin. She deposited the 
condiments with elaborate care, then 
picked up the rolling pin and hefted 
it expertly. 

“But, madam,” exclaimed the startled 
salesman, “I don’t understand.” 

“Start eating,” commanded the house- 


wife. “We ain’t got no electricity!” 
Quote 
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These Foolish Things 


A certain New York elevator-operator 
in an office building on lowe: Broadway 
was fed up with answering foolish 
questions. One day, while his car was 
waiting on the street floor for a load 
of passengers, a middle-aged woman 
rushed up and asked: “Is this car go- 
ing up?” 

The operator shook his head sadly. 
“No, ma'am,” he said. “This is a cross- 
town car.” 


Coronet 


Worked Up 


A shabbily-dressed fellow knocked 
on the door of the little farmhouse and 
pleaded for some task which might earn 
him a much-needed meal. “Clear out!” 
shouted the farmer’s wife. “I ain’t got 
no wood to chop. There ain’t nothing 
you can do around here.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” the man re- 
plied with quiet dignity. “How about 


a few lessons in grammar?” 
Coronet 
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Nobody Ever Called J. Paul Sheedy* 








Till He Herd About Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 


"Sheedy, I’ve got moose for you”, said J. Paul’s girl. “I could never 
caribou-t a guy with messy hair. Why don't you use your head for 
something besides a hatrack?” This opened Sheedy’s eyes. So he 


collected some doe and hoofed it down to the store fur a bottle of 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now Sheedy feels good about his hair because 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


he nose it looks neat and natural all day. Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 


tains no elk-ohol...er, alcohol...co dry your hair. No heavy grease 
to plaster it down. Use Wildroot every morning and the compli- 
ments you get will be moose-ic to your ears. 


% of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Wiliiamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 
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You'll have it pretty soft in your new Arrow | ‘meversity Shirt. 
It now comes in feather-soft Arrow Cambridge Cloth . . 
partner in popula rity to our classic Oxford cloth. Trim Mitoga®- ARR O YW saan 
tailoring gives you a smooth, neat fit. Full-length box pleat in : i 
back. ‘Traditional Ivy-right styling in your favorite colors 


. hirts and Ti 
broken-line checks and stripes. At your Arrow dealer’s. Grad Shirts a d Ties 
sizes, $5; Junior sizes, $3.95. Cotton and silk tie, $1. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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(Continued from page 4-T) 


present his case. The judges can ask 
questions. 

2. Discuss: Should the power of the 
Supreme Court be curbed? 

3. Do you have a student court in 
your school? If so, compare the processes 
by which the student court reaches a 
decision with procedure in the Supreme 
Court. 


Malaya (p. 11) 
World History 


Digest of the Article 

After four centuries of colonial rule, 
Malaya, a peninsula in Southeast Asia, 
about the size of Florida, has gained its 
independence. Malaya has decided to 
become a self-governing dominion with- 
in the British Commonwealth. 

A leading producer of rubber and 
tin, Malaya has great strategic impor- 
tance. The island of Singapore, a British 
colony, lies just off the tip of Malaya. 
The peninsula itself has a population of 
about 6,500,000, about half of whom 
are native Malays. Some 40 per cent are 
Chinese and about 10 per cent Indians. 

Major problems which face the newly 
independent nation include the Com- 
munist guerrillas who have been waging 
war in Malaya for nine years. Another 
possible source of conflict is the federal 
system, which subordinates the Chinese 
and Indians politically to the Malays. 
Also, Malaya’s heavy reliance upon rub- 
ber and tin has made for a boom or bust 
economy. Efforts are being made to 
diversify Malaya’s economy. 

Aim 

To introduce students to the world’s 
newest independent nation and to ex- 
plore Malaya’s problems. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the maps on page 12. Why 
is Malaya of strategic importance in 
Southeast Asia? How important are rub- 
ber and tin in Malaya’s economy? How 
important is the United States as a mar- 
ket for Malayan exports? 

2. If you were a citizen of Malaya 
what thoughts might enter your mind 
as you look back to the years before 
your country gained its independence? 

8. As prime minister of Malaya, to 
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to the class early in the period. 


(pp. 16-19). Similarly, 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
How can you get off to a good start? Careful planning for each period 
from the first day of school is your insurance for a successful school year. 
Think about the aim of the lesson before you enter the classroom. Formu- 
late it in writing in your lesson plan book, The aim should become apparent 


The pace of world events is so swift that portions of the modern textbook 
may be obsolete even before the books reach your students. Senior Scholastic 
should be used whenever necessary to bring the textbook up to date. For 
example, textbook treatment of the Smith Act and Communists should be 
amended with the national affairs article on the Supreme Court in this issue 
textbook material on Malaya and Southeast Asia 
should be supplemented with the foreign affairs article (pp. 12-15). 

By establishing routine and planning lessons from the first day, you will 
have the students with you. They'll come along if you know where you're 
going and make the trip worth-while. 


—H. L. H. 








which of your country’s problems would 
you direct your attention? Why? 

4. Many Englishmen take pride in 
their country’s role in Malaya. To what 
extent, if any, is such pride justified? 


Horsepower (p. 8) 
Problems of Democracy, Civics 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider various sides of the question, 
“Should automobile taxes be based on 
horsepower as a way to cut down the 
accident rate?” 

Aim 

To help students understand the seri- 
ous extent of automobile fatalities and 
to consider ways of cutting down the 
accident rate. 


Things to Do 

1. Pupils can report briefly on their 
observations of the reasons for automo- 
bile accidents. 

2. Have pupils interview their parents 
or drivers in the community on the 
causes of automobile accidents. Included 
among questions should be one relating 
to the effectiveness of a tax on horse- 
power as a means of reducing the acci- 
dent rate. Pupils can report on their 
findings. 

3. Students can write “practice” let- 
ters to state legislators suggesting ways 
of reducing the accident rate in the 
state. 

4. Students can try writing 
radio-TV “plugs” for safe driving. 


short 


Lafayette (p. 20) 
American History, World History 

A one-page biography of Lafayette 
whose birth 200 years ago is being com- 
memorated this year. 
Things to Do 

Radio-TV script writers can under- 
take a short dramatization of Lafayette’s 
first meeting with General Washington 
or some other incident in Lafayette’s 


life which is suggested by the capsule 
biography. 


Creative Americans 


An Encyclopaedia Britannica set if 
you match our list! 


In this issue we have included a one 
page study of Roger Williams (p. 24) 
in which we have highlighted his crea- 
tive contribution to the American way 
of life. This is the first of a series on 
“Creative Americans” which will be a 
regular feature of Senior Scholastic dur- 
ing the 1957-1958 school year. 

Why not have your social studies class 
prepare a list of creative Americans? 
They should be chosen from many fields 
of thought and action—government, the 
arts, sciences, industry, literature, philos- 
ophy, social reform, etc.—from colonial 
times to the present. 

Type or letter your list of 25 creative 
Americans (alphabetically, last name 
first) on a sheet of 8% x 11” paper. Head 
the paper with your.name (teacher), 
name of school and address, and the 
class designation (e.g., American His- 
tory 14). A single list may be submit- 
ted for more than one class (e.g., A. H. 
14 and 17), but entries are limited to 
one list for each teacher who subscribes 
to Senior Scholastic. 

The four classes whose lists are closest 
to ours will be announced and each 
such class will receive a set of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Send your list, postmarked no late: 
than October 31, to Creative Americans, 
Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


I. Supreme Court: a-3; b-l; c-4; d-4: 
e-1; £-2; g-3; h-3; i-2; j-3. 

II. Malaya: a-2; b-4; c-4; d-4. 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-T; 
6-T. 

IV. Horsepower: 1-F; 2-A; 





3-A; 4-F 





6-T 
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New NEA president Lyman V. Ginger (left) and retiring president Martha 


Shull greet Vice President Richard Nixon after his NEA Centennial address. 


NEA Launches Federal Aid Drive 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Undeterred 
by repeated setbacks in Congress, the 
National Education Association has set 
in motion a major drive to win public 
support for Federal aid to education. 
At its centennial convention here (June 
30-July 5), the NEA voted by more 
than 4-1 to double dues from $5 to $10 
a year. 

One of the biggest beneficiaries of 
the dues hike: the NEA’s Legislative 
Commission, under James L. McCaskill. 
The Commission, which had a budget 
of $150,000 last year, will have a sharp- 
ly stepped-up $650,000 to work with 
this year. About 10 per cent of the new 
budget will be used for “direct lobby- 
ing” for Federal school aid. A Field 
Service Division will be set up to help 
local and state groups campaign for 
better schools. 

The NEA drive gets under way with 
the blessings of the Eisenhower ad.nin- 
istration. In their convention addresses, 
Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom and Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon urged delegates to 
“return to your communities and 
launch a stepped-up educational cam- 
paign for education. Only in this way 
can the public opinion be developed 
which is essential if Federal aid for 
school construction is to be approved.” 

Nixon saw a good chance for the 
House to pass the Federal aid bill this 
session, and the Senate to pass it next 
session. But three weeks after his 
speech, a coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats in the House voted 
to kill the Federal aid bill by the close 
margin of 208-203. The vote came 
after an anti-segregation rider—intro- 
duced by Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright 
(R-N. Y.)—was passed 136-105. 


Schools vs. Liquor: Delegites re- 
turned home with loads of campaign 
ammunition for Federal aid— 

Martha Shull, retiring NEA presi- 
dent: “In 1955, consumer expenditures 
for alcoholic beverages almost equaled 
expenditures for schools.” 

James E. Russell, secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission: 
“What is the prospect of solving the 
financial problems [of education] at 
the state level? . . . The states compete 
with each other to keep taxes down and 
in that way attract new industries. Those 
which are the poorest—the same ones, 
of course, where educational finance 
problems are most severe—are the very 
states most active in giving tax conces- 
sions to businesses which locate there.” 

William G. Carr, executive secretary, 
NEA: “Our foreign visitors see our 
great system of national highways 
crowded with expensive automobiles; 
they see our homes festooned with 
television antennas . . . they see the 
great housing projects, the busy fac- 
tories, the markets bulging with food 
and luxuries, the evidences of wealth 
and power on every hand. They ex- 
press genuine amazement that this pro- 
ductive economy should find itself con- 





WEEKLY EDUCATION NEWS 


Every week, Scholastic Teach- 
er brings you up-to-the-minute 
news in the field of education. 
This page is just a sample of 
the kind of special on-the-spot 
news coverage—by a Scholastic 
staff editor—you can’t get else- 
where! 











fronted by a shortage of teachers and 
a shortage of school buildings. .. . I 
do not blame the foreigners for being 
puzzled. It puzzles me, too.” 

Resolutions: The 1957 NEA passed 
a school integration resolution differing 
only slightly from last year’s. It urges 
“that all citizens approach this matter 
of integration in the public schools with 
the spirit of fair play, good will, and 
respect for law which has always been 
an outstanding characteristic of the 
American people.” (The “respect for 
law” is a new insert.) 

The NEA raised its salary sights as 
a goal to aim for: Last year it set its 
eye on a $4,500-10,000 range. This 
year: $5,000 to $11,500. 

Another new resolution this year con- 
demns merit rating of teachers. 

Dean Lyman V. Ginger of the Univ. 
of Kentucky College of Education was 
elected new NEA president. Ruth Stout 
of the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion is new vice president. Next year’s 
convention will take place in Cleveland. 


CONVENTION BRIEFS 

> The Carnegie Foundation has granted 
$55,000 to the NEA to hold a national 
conference on Secondary Education of 
Academically Talented Students. Dr. 
James B. Conant, former Harvard Univ. 
president, will be conference chairman. 
> Just about every one of the 20,000 
delegates and guests packed Convention 
Hall to watch 2,400 Philadelphia stu- 
dents put on a spectacular “Schools on 
Parade” performance. The youngsters 
came back more than a week after 
school was out to demonstrate gymnas- 
tics, pantomime, singing, an1 dancing. 
> U. S. Education Commissioner Law- 
rence G. Derthick gazed into the future 
100 years: “Classrooms may well be 
equipped with desktop viewers with 
individual speed controls to enable 
children to set their own pace for learn- 
ing. . . . There will be much greater 
emphasis on mathematics, languages, 
geography, and geopolitics . . . as well 
as cultural and spare-time activities.” 

> Waurine Walker of the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency wondered about the effec- 
tiveness of present student admission 
methods. She told how the director of 
admissions at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., submitted to his advisory 
board the records of a student: English 
95, history 85, Latin 50, mathematics 
30. His teachers called him “stubborn,” 
“lacking in leadership,” and “moody.” 
Unanimously, the board rejected the 
application. The records were those of 
Winston Churchill applying at Harrow 
70 years ago. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 9 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Edward 
R. Murrow is narrator for “The Night 
America Trembled,” a TV re-creation of 
the famous Orson Welles’ radio pro- 
gram, “Invasion from Mars.” The pro- 
gram will show how radio listeners re- 
acted to the Meroury Players’ “War of 
the Worlds” in 1938. 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 10 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound: 
Danny Kaye. Now a monthly feature, 
the program will study Theodore 
Roosevelt in October and Ernie Pyle in 
November. Watch for Ralph Gauvey’s 
description of the way he used this se- 
ries in his high school classes in Co- 
lumbus, O. in “The Humanities Today.” 
(Sept. 1957, “Clearing House.”’) 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) Do You Know: Lyman 
Bryson interviews Richard Dyer 
Bennett on “Folksongs.” 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “What is 
Sophistication?” with Alistair Cooke 
and Janet Flanner (Genet of “The New 
Yorker”). This is next to the last pro- 
gram in the series. (Write NBC, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, if you 


wish it continued.) 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 11 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Fourth 
Anniversary Program will feature all 
the stars Disney has made from Fess 
Parker to the Mousketeers and will pre- 
view the new fall programs. 
(NBC-TV) Wagon Train (Premiere): 
Ricardo Montalban stars in “The Jean 
Lebec Story,” about a Creole from New 
Orleans who shoots the son of a town 
leader. This is another “Adult Western,” 
a genre that Henry Maloney identifies 
as one with dialogue like, “He went 
thataway podner—and he looked manic- 
depressive.” (See Maloney’s preview of 
this season’s television in Sept. 1957, 
“Clearing House.”) 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
Cornel Wilde visits Anderson house to 
discuss insurance. The entire house is 
turned upside down with excitement. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: John 
Whedon's play, “The Old Ticker.” A 
housewife from a small Midwestern 
city wins a trip to New York to the 
show, “Make a Wish.” When the pro- 
ducers at the last minute cannot fulfill 
her wish to see her soldier son, the 
substitute the lady’s estranged husband, 
now a TV actor in New York. They spat, 
coast-to-coast. When the husband casti- 
ates the producer for having so little 
eeling about personal privacy, the 
housewife finds a new respect for him. 
This play is made to order for an Eng- 
lish teacher looking for a convenient 
way to show his students the sentimen- 
tal stereotypes of the media. Recom- 
mended for assigned viewing. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 12 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Circus Boy: This 
family adventure series appears on a 
different night and network. See “Win- 
‘dows on the World.” (Oct. 1956, “Ele- 
mentary English”). 


National Radio and TV programs by repr tt 


8:05 p.m. (NBC) X Minus One: Stories 
dealing with science fiction. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “Death 
of Manolete,” story of a famous mata- 
dor based on Barnaby Conrad’s forth- 
coming book. The program will trace 
the course of the matador’s career in 
the bull ring from his first great tri- 
umph to the final afternoon when he 
answered the challenge by giving his 
life. Manolete has fired the Spanish 
imagination as no one has since the 
medieval Spanish a hero, El Cid. 
He became a symbol of Latin pride, 
valor and chivalry. The crowd made 
him a multi-millionaire at 30 and he 


Quizzer Charles Van Doren appears in 
“The Challenge of Space’ on Wide, 
Wide World, Sept. 15, 4-5:30 p.m. 


did their bidding. On August 28, 1947, 
in Linares, Spain, he met his death in 
the ring. Use the splendid action pos 
on bull-fighting in “Life” (July 24, 
1957). For evidence that this series will 
remain the best source for teaching TV 
drama, see “Keeping Them Alive,” in 
“Newsweek” (Aug. 12, 1957), p. 61. Be- 
sides Conrad’s considerable writing on 
the subject, it would be interesting to 
have students read fiction and prose by 
American masters like Hemingway. For 
advanced classes, the play provides an 
ideal introduction for a study of the 
wegedy. (See the new Mentor paper- 
back, “Eight Great Tragedies.”) 
10:05 p.m. (NBC) Family Living ’57: Dis- 
cussion programs on domestic problems. 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 13 


7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Saber of London 
(Premiere): Mystery. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “The Ice 
Cathedral” a drama about a sea super- 
stition which haunted the 1946-47 Byrd 
Expedition. Kevin McCarthy stars as a 
chaplain who ends dangerous discord 
among seamen after a scientist kills an 
albatross, defying the ancient mariner’s 
belief that death of the bird portends 
disaster. 

9:00 p.m.- (NBC-TV) On Trial!: “The 
Gentle Voice of Murder,” about a lonely 
English spinster (Barbara Bel Geddes) 





9:30 p.m. 


12 noon 


4:00 p.m. 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 
7:30 p.m. 


7-T 


who marries a suave professional hyp- 
notist and begins to suspect he has 
murderous intentions. 


9:30 p.m. (CBS) Soe They Say: Public af- 


fairs program. 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 14 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TYV) Fury: “Nature’s En- 
gineers.” Joey sends Fury for help in 
capturing two poachers who have been 
raiding beaver colonies, Gey threat- 
ening the ranch’s water supply. —_ 
(CBS-TV) Susan’s Show: From Chi- 
cago, the imaginative teenager. 

11:30 am. (NBC-TV) Captain Gallant: 
“Sword of El Kiri.” Cuffy buys a sword 
and discovers a map hidden in the hilt 
showing buried treasure. 

1:45 p.m. (CBS) Health Research: Dr. 
Floyd S. Daft, Director of the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
ease, discusses his specialties. 

(NBC-TV) Have Gun, Will 

Travel (Premiere): Richard Boone (Dr. 

Styner of “Medic”) swaps scalpel for 
at in this new series about a former 
S. Army officer whose gun is for hire. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 15 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning 
Lewis Mumford’s history of American 
architecture, “Sticks and Stones” (Do- 
ver paperback), with “Harper’s” Eric 
Larabee and Douglas Haskell, “Archi- 
tectural Forum.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: The 
last of a four-part series on “English 
Kings As Seen by Shakespeare and 
Winston Churchill.” 

(CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 

Imaginative forays into the exciting 

real world. 


3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard 


Scientific experiments with home-made 
laboratory ——~ 

(NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World 
(Premiere): “The Challenge of Space,” 
from man’s first gazing at the heavens 
to the latest experimental rockets and 
aircraft. Topics include history of the 
subject based on artifacts, hiero- 
glyphics, Greek, Roman records, Gal- 
leo; early rocket films; aerial medical 
studies from Wright-Patterson Field; a 
man who has flown at 126,000 feet at 
Edwards Air Force Base; films and 
tapes of man flying faster than sound; 
the Air Force series of aircraft; films 
of ejection seats; test area for rocket 
motors for ICBM; guided missiles; the 
Vanguard satellite project. 


4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade. 
5:00 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Outlook: Chet Hunt- 


(CBS-TV) Face the Nation. 
ley’s weekly report. 

(ABC-TV) Open Hearing: Reporters dig 
into current issue. 


6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Last Word: Dr. 


Bergen Evans gives life to 
(NBC-TV) Meet the Press: 
and background. 


rammar. 
eadlines 


6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 


Final Hours of Joan of Arc. 


7:30 p.m. (CBS) Stan Freberg: Field day 


for tape recording good satire. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mike Wallace Inter- 
view: Has the Mickey Cohen incident 
taken the bite out of Wallace? 


SEPTEMBER 16 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Prize 
for Murder” by Phil Riesman, Jr. The 
award winner at the annual dinner of 
the Mystery Writers of America never 
shows up. 


SEPTEMBER 17 


(ABC-TV) Sugarfoot (Pre- 


miere): “Adult Western.” 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Eve Arden Show 


(Premiere): Eve Arden stars as a wid- 
owed novelist who flirts with the head 
of the lecture tour bureau. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation (Last 
show): “Is There An American Upper 
Class Language?” 


tives of relig faiths are listed once each semester. 
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to your pupils in colorful, pocket-size editions 
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and recreational reading, book reports, curriculum enrichment! 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? As you've probably 
heard, the Teen Age Book Club is the popular, classroom- 
tested plan which makes it possible for students to obtain and 
own a wide variety of 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, selected 
both for youth appeal and literary merit. The Club, now in its 
12th year of successful operation, includes over 19,000 school 
clubs and approximately 1,000,000 enthusiastic student mem- 
bers. There are no dues or membership fees. A member may 
order as many or as few books as he wishes. No specific number 
is required. 


Free Dividends. Dividends are one of the Club’s most popular 
features. For every four books purchased, members may choose 
one book free at the end of the semester. 


Little Work for the Teacher. A classroom Teen Age Book Club 
is organized so that in many cases students can run it them- 
selves, with little or no work on the part of the teacher. A 
student-elected Secretary handles all details—keeping records, 
ordering books, collecting payment, etc. 


Watch for Your Free Kit! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Monthly TAB NEWS. Once a Club is organized, each member 
receives a free, personal copy of the monthly 4-page TAB 
NEWS. In this illustrated publication are reviews of the new 
book selections, comments by and about favorite authors, and 
a number of other features designed to stimulate reading 
interest. 


Memo to Teachers. Also issued monthly. Contains information 
to help the teacher-sponsor in guiding members’ choices of 
books. Included are the reading level of each book, profes- 
sionally-approved reading list recommendations, and other 
pertinent background material on each month’s selections. 


Club Improves Reading Taste. The bright, colorful covers of 
Teen Age Book Club books have an instant appeal for teen-age 
readers. Teachers and librarians report that students will read 
books in TAB Club editions when they would show little inter- 
est in the same books in more formidable-appearing editions. 
Result: wider reading of better books. 


... ON ITS WAY TO YOU NOW! 


Free Kit of materials now on its way 
to your school mailbox includes (1) 
Poster. (2) TAB NEWS. (3) Memo to 
Teachers. (4) Club Membership Folder. 
TAB Club Kits are sent without cost or 
obligation. If you do not receive a Kit 
by mid-September, write to TAB Head- 
quarters and one will be mailed to you 
promptly. 





